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A SPRING BEAR HUNT IN CASSIAR -- 


UP THE STIKINE INTO A REGION OF GREAT MOUNTAINS, BLUE GLACIERS 
AND LONELY VALLEYS AT THE TIME OF THE NORTHLAND’S AWAKENING 


ANY big game hunters have hunted 
the mountain ranges of Cassiar in 
the vicinity of Telegraph Creek 

during the month of September and early 
in October. Very few hunters have 
undertaken a spring bear hunt in that 
vicinity. Examine a map showing the 
course of the Stikine river in western 
British Columbia and it will be seen that 
this river empties 
into the Pacific 
near Wrangell, 
Alaska. About one 
hundred and forty 
miles up the river 
the Clearwater 
flows into the Sti- 
kine and about 
twenty-five miles 
farther up the Sti- 
kine is the village 
of Telegraph 
Creek. It was 
along the Clear- 
water and the Sti- 
kine that I deter- 
mined to take a 
short spring bear 
hunt because I 
knew that the 
bears were there 
and because little 
is known of that 
territory as a game 
range. 

In 1891 Messrs. 
Clive Phillips-Wol- 
ley and Arnold Pike hunted bear along 
the Stikine in October. Unfortunately 
they selected the rainy season for their 
hunt ‘and obtained a most unfavorable 
impression. In the first volume upon Big 
Game Shooting in the Badminton Libra- 
ry Mr. Wolley thus describes the gloom 
that surrounded them: 

“The part of Alaska in which we were 
hunting in 1891 appears to have escaped 
from that process described in Genesis 
by which the waters which-were above 
the firmament were divided from the 
waters which were under the firmament. 


BY ARTHUR H. BANNON 


On the Stikine river there is no firma- 
ment. As a rule, a damp darkness 
broods upon the face of the deep, and 
the waters which should be above touch 
and mingle with the waters which should 
be below. There is no dry belt between 
the bottom of the sea and the roof of 
heaven, at least in that district which 
lies between Wrangell and Telegraph 


Is this a Glacier Bear? 


Creek, in the month of October.” 

During May and early June I found 
the weather conditions just the reverse. 
But, of course, in the autumn the 
weather conditions along the Stikine in 
the vicinity of the Coast Range where 
Messrs. Pike and Wolley were hunting, 
are just as described by them. Though 
farther to the east in the Telegraph 
Creek region the September weather is 
usually pleasant. 

Ordinarily one can go up the Stikine 
in the spring early in May after the ice 
has run out, but the winter of 1917-18 was 
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unusually severe in Cassiar so the ice 
was not out of the river until May fif- 
teenth and when the channel was finally 
cleared I was ready to go for I had been 
waiting at Wrangell four days. 

With the last of the ice came the man 
with whom I hunted, Mr. A. B. Conover. 
He is one of the best companions of the 
many men with whom I have associated. 

He had drifted 
down behind the 
ice in a Peterboro 
canoe, and as we 
went up the river 
I could see by the 
floes still gorged in 
places that he had 
taken some risk in 
coming so close be- 
hind the ice. With 
him was a Stikine 
river trapper 
whose supply of 
white. man’s food 
had given out a 
month before the 
river ice broke up, 
so he had nothing 
to eat except 
beaver meat dur- 
ing that time. But 
he lost nothing in 
the way of white 
man’s food as he 
soon made up for 
lost time. 
UP THE STIKINE 
HE Stikine being clear of ice, the 
first gasoline boat of the season 
soon started for Telegraph Creek 
and we were on board. This boat car- 
ried the first supplies taken to that re- 
gion since October. I had been over the 
route in the fall of the year and thought 
it a beautiful trip in spite of rains and 
mists that prevail during the autumn; 
but this time we had perfect weather. 

From the shore lines up to the highest 
peaks the snow was from three to twenty 
feet deep. Everything was white except 
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the river and the dark cliffs here and 
there in the mountains too steep to retain 
the snow. Winding in and out through 
the canyons and flats with the bright sun 
overhead and the glistening white moun- 
tains on either side was most enchanting. 

Everything went well until some water 
in the gasoline caused the engine to stop 
and we drifted at the mercy of the swift 
current. We had no anchor, a serious 
oversight. Conover and one of the crew 
took the end of a rope and pushed off 
ahead in a canoe as the rope was played 
out to them until they got far enough 
in advance of the boat to drop ashore 
and take a hitch around a fallen tree and 
secure the boat to the bank. We had 
gone about one and a half miles in a very 
short time, and it is due to the skill of 
our pilot that we kept in deep water and 
clear of snags. 

The long daylight enabled the boat to 
travel all one night and lay up but five 
hours another. On the way up we met 
three parties-of Indians from Telegraph 
Creek who had followed the ice for the 
purpose of trapping beaver. : 

We reached Conover’s cabin early in 
the morning of the sixteenth. It is lo- 
cated about five miles above the Clear- 
water and is all alone in a big cotton- 
wood flat. When the cabin was built it 
was near the deep water, but now the 
channel has moved to the other side of 
the river. The channel of the Stikine is 


ever changing. 
SAVED FROM REMORSE 


EARIED from our two nights on 
W the gasoline boat we- slept after 


breakfast and then adjusted an 
out-board motor to the canoe. By the 
time that was finished I located a bear 
feeding on the mountain side across the 
river. An examination of the surround- 
ings with a field glass indicated that he 
might be reached from an old mining 
trail which passed below him. It must 
be borne in mind that everywhere, except 
immediately along the shore line, the 
snow was still deep and soft in the day- 
time, so that going to a bear by direct 
line was impossible. We tried the mine 
trail after dinner but could not make it. 


The cabin of a gold prospector 


On our return we passed a miner’s 
cabin and, borrowing his fishing pole and 
line, caught several mountain trout at 
the mouth of a small brook. Where the 
clear mountain stream met the muddy 
river there were plenty of trout. After 
supper I saw another bear in a much 
nearer place. Tried for him also but when 
I reached the location where he had been 
he had moved so high up among the 
rocks and brush that it was too late to 
reach him. 

We spent the next day in the canoe 
slipping noiselessly along the river and 
through some sloughs watching for griz- 
zlies, but saw none. They hibernate at 
higher altitudes than do the blacks and 
the deeper snow higher up was evident- 
ly keeping them in. 

We saw four or five black bear that 
day. One we stalked to within about one 
hundred and seventy-five yards and from 
a steady rest I overshot. She had a cub 
with her and my poor marksmanship 
spared me the remorse which might have 
resulted from having made a cub bear an 
orphan. I saw the cub before I shot but 
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did not think of the remorse until after I 
had missed the shot, which is poor ethics. 


UP THE CLEARWATER 


VERYTHING was now in readiness 
for a hunt of several days up the 
Clearwater. Our object was to get 

to its headwaters as soon as possible 
and then float back in the canoe, hunting 
on the way, thereby enabling us to make 
the hunt in comfort and without the dis- 


_ comfort we would encounter in the deep 


and wet snow. Floating with the cur- 
rent our movements would be noiseless 
and hardly noticeable to game near the 
river. Trout fishing along the Clear- 
water was excellent. By putting out a 
set pole baited with meat we could al- 
most invariably land a two or three 
pound trout upon return to the pole. 
With rod and reel I caught a Dolly Var- 
den weighing about four and one-fourth 
pounds and twenty-seven inches long. It 
put up an interesting fight. Ducks were 
flying in abundance, having returned 
from their winter in the south. 
However, we were neither fishing nor 
duck hunting but looking for the grizzly 
bears that hibernate in dens in the higher 
altitudes and leave their winter quarters 
in the spring with the disappearing 
snows. These bears as a rule are better 
furred than those feeding on the salmon 
and living near the sea. The coats of 
the latter are often badly rubbed, man- 
gy and coarse. But this spring the. dis- 
appearance of the snow was tantalizingly 
slow. As we could not find any bear 
tracks in the snow we were forced to 
the conclusion that the unusually late 
spring was prolonging their hiberna- 


,tion. There was feed for them in abun- 
dance along the river. 


The odors borne 
by the breezes announced the presence of 
many carcasses of salmon that died late 
the previous fall, and had been frozen 
all winter. We passed the unmolested 
remains of two moose, equally redolent. 
These moose had drowned in attempting 
to cross the ice, for even in this cold cli- 
mate the swift water or some warm 
springs on the bottom of the river may 
render certain places dangerous to heavy 
creatures crossing on the ice. 


Running ice in the Stikine River 
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The nest of the wild goose 


In DEEP SNow 

NE morning Conover, after crossing 

the river in the canoe, went over a 

wide flat to one of his cabins. I 
remained in camp, fishing and watchng 
for bears. Soon I saw a grizzly about 
a mile away coming up the middle of the 
flat Conover had crossed. About the 
same time Conover started upon his re- 
turn, he and the bear traveling at right 
angles towards each other. For a while 
it looked as though they would either 
meet or discover each other. The bear 
was laboring through deep snow, which 
gave way under his weight, and Conover 
had his head down following his old foot- 
steps in the snow and picking his way to 
avoid the soft places. I could not get his 
attention without alarming the bear so I 
remained quiet and he passed about one 
hundred and fifty yards in front of the 
bear and in full view of him. Each was 
too busy with the snow to see the other. 
As soon as Conover crossed the river we 
returned to head off the bear if possible. 
But he reached the timber and disap- 
peared. I followed as fast as I could and 
had the bear gone either up or down the 
river one of us would have seen him but 
the wily old rascal went straight up the 
mountain side which lay on the other 
side of the flat. His trail led up the 
trunk of a leaning tree and into the 
heavy timber where I lost it. It was too 
steep to follow without using my hands 
to aid in climbing, and in such cases I 
want my hands employed with a rifle. 
Had I any idea the bear would take 
straight up the mountain side I probably 
could have seen him going up in front 
of ma but I kept watch up and down the 
valley as I expected him to take that 
course. 

We went up the Clearwater until the 
mountains with their many glaciers were 
closed in about us and the valley was 
quite narrow. Then, as we desired as 
wide a view as possible for grizzly bear 
hunting, we decided to return and look 
for bears lower down where the season 
was farther advanced. 

The mountans at the head waters of 
the Clearwater which form the interna- 


tional boundary line between the United 
States and British Columbia are so inac- 
cessible on account of the snows and gla- 
ciers that the boundary line has never 
been accurately located and marked, nor 
have the peaks along the watershed be- 
tween the Pacific and the territory inside 
been identified. This in spite of the fact 
that several expeditions, composed of en- 
gineers from both the United States and 
Great Britain, have attempted it. The 
reason is obvious. In winter there is too 
much snow and in summer the thawing 
makes it dangerous from snow slides, gla- 
cier movements and mountain torrents. 

The canoe trip down the river was 
most delightful. My companion made me 
feel perfectly safe while the canoe was 
as steady as an ocean liner and traveled 
fast. We saw some goats feeding among 
the cliffs, where the snow had melted off. 
They were well down on the mountain 
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side but the season on goats was closed 
so we did not stop. We also passed some 
moose standing by the bank of the 
stream, and they permitted us to come 
quite near to them before shying. 


Is TH1s A GLACIER BEAR? 


E saw bear tracks along the snow 
but no bears until we came upon 
the carcass of a moose drowned 

while attempting to cross the ice during 
the winter. The carcass was on the end 
of a small island about ten yards from 
the main shore and a bear was in pos- 
session. We drifted swiftly for a hun- 
dred yards or so until within about fifty 
yards of the bear when I shot him in the 
breast, the bullet passing through and 
breaking his neck. He fell into the water 
and for a while it looked as though he 
would sink for his head went under as he 
struggled to keep his feet. With the 
tenacity of bears, however, he slowly 
dragged himself through the water and 
up the bank on the main shore. My com- 
panion held the bow of the canoe towards 
the bear as we floated past him and ad- 
vised me not to shoot again until he was 
out of the water and had reached a place 
where we could get at him. I didso. He 
would weigh about three hundred and 
fifty pounds and his prime coat of long 
silky hair is black as coal, except on 
the sides, where it is a beautiful grey. 
He also had the usual brown markings 
of a black bear about the face and his 
whole makeup was undoubtedly that of 
the ordinary black bear species, but the 
grey sides made him unique and his skin 
by far the handsomest seen in that coun- 
try in many a year. 

The coloring of the fur of this bear is 
so unlike that of other black bears that 
the interesting question has been raised 
as to whether it is a glacier bear. That 
it is unusual is attested by the fact that 
I am offered for the pelt what to me 
seems a very large price. But I neither 
buy nor sell game or any part thereof. 
My experience in bear hunting has been 
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limited to hunts in Montana, the Bitter 
Roots in Idaho, on the MacMillan in 
Yukon, the Nahlin District in Cassair, 
and this hunt on the Stikine. My kill 
of bears totals five grizzlies and two 
blacks so I cannot say from personal ex- 
perience that this bear is a glacier bear. 
Of the many bear pelts that have come 
under my observation at trading posts 
none were like this one though of course 
I have seen black bears that were grey 
with age. 

Mr. E. W. Nelson in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for November, 1916, 
states that “the glacier bear is an Alas- 
kan animal, which-occupies the seaward 
front of the Mount St. Elias Range, 
about Yakutat Bay, and thence southeast 
to Glacier Bay and a short distance be- 
yond to the interior.” 

To be sure the bear that I killed was 
not within this range but it was near 
Alaska, not far from the sea and in a 
country where there are many glaciers. 
So location decrees that my bear is not 
a glacier bear. 

But Mr. Nelson further tells us that it 
has been established by abundant proof 
that the glacier bear is “merely a color 
phase of the black bear.” If the color 
may determine the species I may have 
the right to claim a glacier bear. “Its 
color,” says Mr. Nelson, “varies exceed- 
ingly, from a light smoky, almost bluish, 
gray to a dark iron gray, becoming al- 
most black. Some individuals are ex- 
traordinary appearing beasts, quite un- 
like any other bear.” That is a good 
description of my bear. But Mr. Nel- 
son’s final observation that “the interest 
in this curious color development is in- 
creased by its restricted distribution” 
may deprive me of a glacier bear trophy 
which he states “is a highly prized tro- 
phy” if taken in a fair stalk. 

As all good bear hunters should do 
with unusual bear trophies I shall, in due 
time, send the skull to C. Hart Merriam 
and the pelt to E. W. Nelson for exam- 
ination. Should they say this bear is 
not of the coveted type the incident will 
be closed as far as I am concerned. 


A vision of ice-bound ranges from the shores of the Stikine 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 

HE Clearwater is about seventy-five 
miles long and flows from the east 
side of the Coast Range into the 
Stikine. The country drained by it has a 
fine climate on account of its location 
east of the Coast Range and away from 
the mist, fog and rain that make the 

Pacific coast in Alaska so intolerable. 
During the days spent on the Clear- 
water we had perfect weather, not a drop 
of rain nor a flake of snow; cold and 
frosty at night and warm in the daytime. 
The snow would bear our weight until 
about half past eight in the morning and 
then lookout. After that one would 
flounder to almost any depth. There was 
no place to walk except along the river’s 
edge where a slight rise had melted the 
snow from a narrow strip of land. We 
worked early and late, often leaving camp 
at six in the morning and not returning 
until eleven at night. But as the days 
were long there was plenty of light until 

late and practically no real darkness. 
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We saw many ducks of many kinds 
and among them the beautiful harlequin 
duck. The spring days had brought the 
robins, thrushes and fly-catchers, the lat- 
ter to feed upon the flies and mosquitoes 
which come as soon as the snow begins to 
disappear. Eagles and fish hawks were 
seen every day, and their many old nests 
in unprotected places demonstrated that 
in this out of the way place the birds 
were unmolested during the nesting sea- 
son. 

The evidence that this is a favorite 
nesting ground was so apparent as to 
call for the reason. Conover explained 
that the existence of many nests is due 
to the fact that during June and July 
the river is so high on account of melting 
snows that it is impossible for one to 
take a boat up the stream and, there 
being no trail for men through the im- 
penetrable brush along its shores, the 
birds are not disturbed by human beings. 
None but a trapper would desire to go up 
the Clearwater and that river and its im- 
mediate confines are recognized as Con- 
over’s domain. By the custom of trap- 
pers\he hunts and traps there without 
interference. Another reason why 
others, and especially the Indians, do not 
trap in this region is the very hard work 
necessary at any time to ascend the swift 
current. Therefore there is no disturb- 
ance of these nesting birds. 

The valley of the Clearwater for the 
most part is from one-half to a mile in 
width and the stream cuts through it in 
a winding course. Here over wide flats 
and in narrow canyons and there through 
several channels. Cottonwoods, willows, 
alders, birches, and quaking aspen pre- 
dominate among the deciduous trees, and 
spruce, balsam and pine among the ever- 
green trees. Everywhere the underbrush 
is so dense as to be impenetrable. 

We ate beaver meat occasionally and 
fish when we wanted them. A full grown 
beaver weighs about sixty pounds and 
the hams make a good roast. When sliced 
cold this flesh is good for lunch. I shot 
a muskrat and ate it and found it fully 
as good as the beaver. A remarkable 
thing about the diet of the inhabitants of 
that country is that they do not eat 


The cabin of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson on the Stikine 
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I made a present 


bacon, or care for it. 
of a piece of excellent bacon to an old 
prospector who had lived on moose meat 
and fish all winter but he propmtly re- 
turned it with thanks. 


PON our return to the cabin on the 
Stikine we met a young American 
twenty-four years old who had just 

come out of the mountains where he had 
been for a year with an uncle prospect- 
ing for gold. As I am always prone to 
ask questions I learned that he was eli- 
gible for the United States Army and 
had never registered. He said that he 
had thought of attending to it sometime, 
but upon my explaining to him the pen- 
alties for not having done so, he decided 
to attend to it at once. Like a good loyal 
American he went to Wrangell and reg- 
istered. 

This boy told us that for the two or 
three days before leaving his uncle’s 
cabin five grizzlies had been loafing about 
their mine and that he had seen another 
on the trail the day before. It was a 
twelve mile hike to that cabin and as it 
looked like a good bear hunting prospect 
we went there and though the boy’s uncle 
corroborated the boy in every respect, we 
did not see any bears but found the tracks 
of the one the boy had seen on the trail. 

The reason the boy did not go after the 
bears was that he had lost confidence in 
himself and his gun, as the result of 
having been obliged to take to a tree oc- 
casionally so he preferred to adopt the 
Golden Rule respecting bears, and espe- 
cially grizzlies. 

His uncle was the old prospector who 
did not like breakfast bacon. He cooked 
with moose fat, ate dried and corned 





Indians 
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follow 


moose meat, raised very good patotoes, 
and had worked until he had crippled 
himself, all for the hope of gold. He 
took me to a pit of gravel and washed a 
panful for my benefit showing me with 
pride the five little specks of color left 
in the bottom of the pan. He used a 
cradle and a rocker, sluice-boxes, and 





other primitive methods and had about . 


three hundred dollars in nuggets and 
dust for his year’s work. He was writ- 
ing letters outside inviting men with 
money to come and invest in machinery 
and get rich quick, and at the same time 
help him to get rich. 

There was such a marked difference in 
the climate along the Clearwater from 
that along the Stikine, that we decided to 
start slowly down the Stikine and hunt 
as we went hoping to find the grizzlies 
out farther down the river and nearer 
the ocean. 

We had no sooner started down the 
swift flowing Stikine than a strong head 
wind made it so uncomfortable for us 
that we laid by at Mr. Frank Jackson’s 
cabin and hunted and visited with him and 
his wife for two days. Though we were 
royally entertained and urged to stay 
the relentless advance of time obliged us 
to pull out and buck the wind. The Jack- 
sons had lived there all winter practical- 
ly alone so were delighted to have com- 
pany even if only bear hunters. 

Our hundred and forty mile trip down 
the river carried us through regions com- 
paratvely free from snow to others 
where the snow still lay from five to fif- 
teen feet deep down to the water’s edge. 
In the former location the trees were 
leafing out and many varieties of birds 
were there even to the humming birds. 





Such differences in climate within such 
a short distance one cannot imagine. 
Why it is so I do not know unless it is 
the presence of the immense glaciers. 


THE Big GLACIER 


NE night we camped on the opposite 
side of the river from the glacier 
locally known as the Big Glacier. 

The length of this glacier has not been 
ascertained but it has been explored by 
an international exploring party back to 
the west into the Coast Range for about 
forty miles. It presents a front on the 
river of more than a mile in width. It 
is usually quite dormant though once 
every summer an immense flood of water 
breaks loose from somewhere within its 
confines and floods the entire country at 
its mouth, and during the few days it 
takes for this water to spend its force 
the Stikine is very dangerous and often 
unnavigable in that vicinity. 

The big glacier cracked and groaned 
all night and made noises not unlike a 
large rock slide in full motion. The 
noise at one time was enough to wake 
me. My companion thought it a snow 
slide for there are many in the moun- 
tains during the periods of heavy snow. 
The next morning the whole front of the 
glacier showed fresh earth and rock 
heaped up in a great ridge on top of the 
snow indicating that the glacier had 
started to move and was pushing the 
terminal morraine ahead of it. Across 
its front it had the appearance of a large 
newly made fill composed of loose earth 
and rock, and behind it lay the great ice 
gorge cut in every direction by immense 
crevasses. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 184) 
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BYGONE DAYS ON CADDO LAKE 
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REMINISCENCES OF FISHING AND SHOOTING TRIPS ON FLAT-WATER IN 
EASTERN TEXAS WHICH WILL STIR THE MEMORY OF MANY A SPORTSMAN 


66 ADDO LAKE” is a _ household 
C phrase familiar to me since I 
was a very small boy, the meré 
mention of the two words would make 
my boyish heart quicken its throbs long 
before I could be trusted to handle a gun, 
for as small as I was I had already heard 
many recitals about the fine shooting and 
fishing to be had there. 

As to when and how Caddo Lake was 
formed, none of the oldest among us 
could ever say, neither could we arrive at 
a conclusion from the legend left us by 
the Caddo Tribe of Indians, after whom 
the lake took its name. But we do know 
the lake has been used as a water way 
for boats for about a hundred years, as 
during the early settlement of eastern 
Texas the waters of Caddo were at the 


By J. A. PHILLIPS 


a depth of three to eight feet, many 
cypress trees, the kind that are very 
large at the trunk and very short in 
height are to be found all over this flat 
water, and since these trees are usually 
in clusters, and well draped with long 
festoons of Spanish moss, it makes an 
ideal spot for fishing. The waters of 
Caddo are usually clear, but there are 
times when we have continued rain and 
the farms along its borders are freshly 
ploughed, that the water is colored and 
unfit for the desires of the angler. 


URING the winter and spring 
months the waters of Caddo were 
usually flooded, but along in the fol- 

lowing summer of each year the waters 
become low and islands would spring up 


A view of the flat-water, Caddo has many thousand acres just like this 


head of navigation and instrumental in 
furnishing all of eastern Texas with its 
much needed supplies. Were I to guess 
at its age, I should say it was several 
hundred years old. 

The most plausible theory we have by 
which to figure as to how the lake was 
formed, is that where the lake is situated, 
was originally a network of cypress 
bayous converging close to the point of 
outflow into Red river. The rise and 
fall of Red river pressing against and 
holding back the waters of the numerous 
bayous caused a collection of debris and 
a network of floating logs to form a dam 
that was strengthened and so perfected 
by age as to hold empounded the big body 
of water we have always known as Lake 
Caddo. This lake is situated in eastern 
Texas, close to the Louisiana line and in 
fact a portion of the lake is in the state 
of Louisiana. It is something like forty 
miles in length and attains a width of 
nine miles at its widest point. While as 
I have said the lake is composed of many 
deep channels and you cross and re-cross 
them almost any direction you choose to 
go, yet there are thousands of acres of 


in what is known as flat-water, maintain- 
ing all over the lake. Some were small 
and some embraced hundreds of acres, all 
soon to be covered with a rank growth of 
grass, which was of two varieties, wild 
rye and what was known as crow-foot 
grass, both most excellent duck food. Sit- 
uated as Caddo is, it was the home of 
wild-fowl and geographically so placed as 
to get the ducks that took the Mississippi 
flight of migration; I know of no place 
in America that has furnished better 
wild-fowl shooting than Caddo, and the 
same can be said of its fishing. The 
above description given of Caddo was as 
I saw it fifty years ago when I was first 
trusted with a gun and permitted to 
visit its shores for shooting and fishing; 
since that time many changes have been 
made. About thirty years past a num- 
ber of men possessed with innate curios- 
ity or a desire to grab some land, made 
a united effort and succeeded in getting 
an appropriation by which the dam that 
old mother nature was kind enough to 
make, was blown out, and as a conse- 
quence all the water in the lake went 
with it. The result brought about by re- 


moving the dam was not what was ex- 
pected and it was not very long ere the 
promoters of the scheme felt the shock of 
many invectives that were openly flaunt- 
ed at their heads, so in short an effort 
was begun to repair the folly that had 
been imposed on the public and work set 
about to build another dam. Several years 
passed, however, before anything could 
be done and during this time a thicket of 
small cypress trees sprang into life over 
all the islands that once furnished us 
such fine crops of duck grass each year. 
These cypresses continued to grow after 
water was again forced over the land by 
the building of the new dam and are to- 
day young trees forty feet high and very 
full of life. It of course goes without 
saying, Caddo was practically without 
any food to offer the passing flocks of 
wild-fowl and is to-day a shadow of her 
former self as a wild-fowl resort and a 
monument to the folly of a few men. 
The writer wishes it understood there 
were no sportsmen in any way connected 
with the miserable undertaking. 

Of course the fishing was hurt too but 
after the new dam was built the lake soon 
recovered and it was not long before the 
angler could find sport equal to the days 
of the long ago. The fishes most com- 
monly found in Caddo, are the large- 
mouth bass, crappie, warmouth and all 
the smaller members of the sunfish fam- 
ily, also may be taken the white-bass 
(Roceus Chrysops) and his smaller 
brother, the yellow bass (Morone inter- 
rupta). These fish are frequently found 
during March and April in large schools 
and furnish fine sport for the fly-fisher- 
man. Of course the cat family has a rep- 
resentative or two and also the buffalo 
sucker and the gaspergou (fresh-water 
drum) are plentiful. Small hickory shad, 
locally called shiners, furnish most of the 
bait used. The style of fishing on Caddo 
has changed little from the way it was 
practiced away back yonder, a cane pole 
anywhere from ten to fifteen feet in 
length, line almost as long, with hook, 
float and lead sinker completes the re- 
quirement; the fisherman must have a 
good boat and a willing son of Ham as 
boatman, the boatman baits the hook, 
lands the fish handles the boat and gen- 
erally does the laughing. 


HEN the writer lived in Marshall, 

Texas, during years that are gone 

by, he too fished with the old cane 
pole and the same rigging as mentioned 
on the many trips made to Caddo, but 
being a bit progressive the long cane was 
put aside for an eight-strip bamboo bait 
rod, a Meek reel and fifty yards of the 
best silk line. Of course I did not get 
any greater number of fish with the 
“dude tackle” as it was promptly called, 
but I’m sure my friends of the angle 
will join me in saying my sport was en- 
hanced a great deal more by using it. 
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In the year 1890 business demands 
forced me to quit Marshall as a place of 
residence, but I remained in Texas. With 
me I took my love for Caddo and there 
never passed a spring or fall that I did 
not experience that great desire to re- 
turn. I was fortunate in having a busi- 
ness that I could leave occasionally and 
devote time to my happiest recreation, 
fishing. I had to make new friends, fish 
new waters and it was not long until I 
began my ascension to that last and high- 
est plain of the sport, fly-fishing. Like 
most of those who live in the south, I 
naturally thought one would have to go 
much to the north before fly-fishing could 
be practiced successfully, but in a short 
while I found I had labored under a very 
great mistake, as on every piece of water 
I cast my fly I found the big-mouth 
bass ready to take it, and more than that, 
all the lesser members of the sunfish fam- 
ily were just as eager for the fly as 
though it was a chosen and very old diet. 


EARS wore on and I became more 
wedded to the fly-rod and naturally 
began to look and travel the coun- 

try over that I might find the most likely 
streams on which to pursue my favorite 
sport. About three years ago a press- 
ing invitation came from an old friend 
at Marshall asking that I come and 
join on a trip to Caddo Lake. I ac- 
cepted and in a few hours we were at 
one of the fine Clubs now situated on 
its shore. Nearly twenty-five years 
intervened between the present and 
the time of my former visits, time 
had made many changes, it certainly did 
seem odd to find a string of Club houses 
where we used to pitch our tents. We 
fished the same old way, had fine success 
and after two or three days the live box 
contained several hundred crappie and 
black bass. While at one of our meals I 
asked my host, who was a member of a 
younger set of Marshall sportsmen, if any 
one had ever tried fly-fishing on the lake? 
My host gave me a look that I shall never 
forget, then came his reply, “fly-fishing” 
on Caddo Lake, certainly not, who would 
ever be so big a fool as to try it.” I said 
no more, and the subject was dropped. 
After I had parted from my friend and 
the successful trip to dear old Caddo was 
about ready to be recorded in past his- 
tory, I yet propounded the question to 
myself, why can’t black-bass be taken on 
a fly just as well in Caddo Lake as else- 
where? Not long afterwards while on a 
visit to Dallas, Texas I purchased a 
share of stock in the Dallass-Caddo Club, 
a fine building near the Club where my 
Marshall friend had lately shown me so 
much hospitality. This again gave me 
the right to claim an interest in dear old 
Caddo and it was not long before I had 
a good fishing boat, supplied with revolv- 
ing chairs and soft cushions to sit on, I 
also had a little motor in readiness so 
as to economize on the time for making 
long runs and held all in a state of read- 
iness for any day I might slip away from 
business and go fly-fishing on Caddo. 
The time came near the middle of 
last April (1918) I quietly reached the 
club. secured the services of a Sene- 
gambian to paddle the boat and 
started in quest of the big-mouth bass 
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on Caddo lake. The portion of the lake 
selected for the morning’s sport had not 
been visited by the writer for almost 
thirty years, but I found very few 
changes in its appearance, the water very 
clear, patches of moss and occasionally 
a carpet of water lilies came into view. 


BEGAN with using one fly, a Brown 

Palmer tied on a No. 8 sproat hook. 

The fly was taken promptly by a 
black bass of good fighting size, gave 
me a nice play, using all the strat- 
egy and dark arts known to the species, 
and when boated I found his weight to 
be 3% lbs. Not wishing to worry my 
readers. by having them go with me 
through the entire morning, and listen to 
that same old story that has been told so 
many thousand times, I will say my catch 
for the morning was 23 black bass, two 
of the number weighed as much as the 
first one taken, remainder a little less 
and some of them so small as to pull the 
scales at a % Ib. only. I kept a dozen of 
the largest and started back to the club. 
A good crowd met my boat at the land- 
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End of the canal showing one of the buildings on the Starr place, just across 
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a long peninsula called Long Point when 
the water became low it necessitated 
quite a long trip around the point in 
order to get into some of the best shoot- 
ing and fishing territory and to obviate 
this our modern Monte Cristo surveyed 
and cut a canal across Long Point. This 
canal is in use and as serviceable now 
as when built. Our good friend was 
never so happy as when entertaining his 
friends, which he always did in royal 
style. Whenever you accepted his invi- 
tation and became his guest on Lake 
Caddo, your every want was watched and 
seemingly anticipated. A servant was at 
your elbow for everything; any man who 
could shoot found nothing in his way 
to make the day filled with happiness and 
good sport. In the early morning when 
we made the start for the shooting points 
and blinds we fouhd a competent and 
willing boatman, ready with decoys and 
that ever necessary knowledge of Caddo 
and its best shooting places. No 
thought of ever getting lost or’ hav- 
ing to endure hardships ever entered the 
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Goose Prairie” 


ing and of course many questions as to 
my luck, etc., were soon asked. I exhib- 
ited my catch and quietly told them I 
took the fish with a fly. No particular 
attention was given my remarks until 
some one of them asked if I had lost my 
minnow bucket. I told them I did not 
have one since a fly-fisherman had no 
use for such. Then they began to give 
me some attention, examined my rod and 
quizzed my negro boatman to their entire 
satisfaction; this being done they gave 
it up and sat in my lap, the remainder of 
the day, so to speak, plying me with ques- 
tions as to how and where it was done. 
Thus I demonstrated to my utmost sat- 
isfaction that fly-fishing could be suc- 
cessfully done on Caddo Lake. 


O account of Caddo Lake in the old 
days would be complete without 
mentioning my old friend and com- 

panion, the late Amory R. Starr, whose 
home on Sasafras Point was the rende- 
zvous of many sportsmen. In front of 
his property and across a narrow strip 
of water, known as “Goose Prairie,” is 


mind. When the start was made, the 
oarsman was told where the meeting 
place was selected in order that all 
should have a good breakfast. About 
9:30 or 10 o’clock, after the morning 
shooting had quieted a bit, a boat would 
be seen approaching us. Well wrapped 
in a tight box, kept hot by a spirit lamp, 
was breakfast for all. The oarsmen 
quickly lashed the boats together and 
with the aid of some long boards a table 
was soon in readiness and a feast spread 
before us. As soon as the inner-man 
was satisfied each boat took its way back 
to the shooting stand, and so the days 
passed giving every one all the shooting 
he could wish for and it was not unusual 
on the way home to hear someone say 
his shoulder was sore or his arms ached. 
After the last gun was fired and the 
day was done, we usually fell in with 
the other boats en route home. 

When the bow of our boats nosed the 
shore we found old Henry Simms and 
his helpers there to meet us. A big 
fire of hickory wood in the broad fire- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 182) 
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THE ANATOMY OF THE CANOE 
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UNDER THE GLOSSY PAINT AND GLITTERING VARNISH THERE MUST 
BE SOLID HONEST CONSTRUCTION ALONG CERTAIN DEFINITE LINES 


HE small, naked boy down in the old 
swimmin’ hole who gleefully strad- 
dles or squats upon a floating log 

is emulating some far-distant savage an- 
cestor in his crude attempt at the first 
canoe. Such a log, hollowed into a 
dug-out, was the first water craft to 
vision far down the centuries the thing 
of swanlike beauty and slim appealing 
lines that today we love as a canoe. 

Not all dug-outs were the unshapely 
affairs that the average canoeist would 
produce if necessity called upon him to 
make a floating craft with fire and blunt 
tools as the only implements of use. 
Many dug-outs are gracefully formed; 
some are marvels of simple construction. 
The war canoes of the Haida Indians 
were capacious, and the tribesmen had 
learned the secret of increasing the car- 
rying power by filling the craft with wa- 
ter heated by means of hot stones, and 
bracing the softened wood into wider 
space and better lines. 

The next step was the canoe of skin 
or bark, and lightness and stability were 
thereby gained. Some of the skin boats, 
such as the Eskimo kayak, are ingeni- 
ously constructed, eminently fitted to the 
purpose for which they are employed; 
while the birch bark canoe of the North 
American Indian will continue deathless 
in the song and story of this country 
long after the last redman has vanished 
from the land that once knew him. so 
well. The quintessence of Romance is 
enfolded in its lines, the charm and 
elusiveness of a bygone age when life 
was lived, in the open, under freer, 
saner conditions. These speak to us 
from the high prow and seamy sides of 
the birch canoe, for the spirit of Hi- 
awatha still keeps tryst with his beloved 
craft. 

Improvement in tools to work with 
results invariably in improvement of the 
object of the expended labor. Steel, 
sharp and precise, has left its mark upon 
the canoe. Today, the dug-out and the 
skin and bark canoes have yielded place 
to the craft constructed all of strips. of 


BY FOREST HARLOW 


Sectional views showing the three prin- 

cipal methods of construction used in 

all-wood canoes. Left, rib and batten, 

most popular; center, cedar rib, prac- 

tically indestructible; right, longitudinal 
strip, strong and yet light 


wood, sometimes covered with canvas, 
built along lines that make for speed and 
combine the minimum of weight with the 
maximum of carrying power, stability 
and strength. 


ANOES are of many different 
lengths, depending upon the amount 
of work or upstanding ability re- 

quired of them. The guides of the North 
woods prefer canoes eighteen or twenty 
feet in length. They know that smaller 
craft will not carry the outfit necessary 
for a fortnight’s stay in the woods far 
from the base of supplies—“forty miles 
from a lemon.” But the canoeist who 
paddles for enjoyment along the pleasant 
streams near home will not need such 
a large canoe; neither will the canoe 
cruiser who is at all times within a few 
miles of needed supplies. The question 
as to which size canoe is the best to pur- 
chase can be quickly solved by a resumé 
of the determining factor—what do you 
want it for? 

There is one size of canoe that seems 
to have been accepted as a standard 
wherever canoeing is indulged in to any 
great extent, and that is the “sixteen 
footer.” True a shorter canoe could be 
designed to have the same carrying ca- 
pacity, but it would not handle so well 
under certain conditions. As a pleasure 
craft a canoe must be easily handled by 
one person and its capacity should be 
such as to make it safe when carrying 
at least three persons. The sixteen-foot 
canoe, with a beam of from 31” to 34” 
and a depth of 12”, seems to answer the 
requirements better than anything else. 
In any catalogue showing canoes you 
are likely to find the canoe set forth as 
the leader. 

It will carry two persons and compact 
equipment for a cruise, including small 
tent, blankets, cooking outfit and neces- 
sary supplies. Mast and lee-boards may 
be attached to a canoe of this size, and 
the resulting sailing canoe will be safe 
and seaworthy. 

There are many different methods of 


construction employed in the manufac- 
ture of canoes, but the main objective 
that all builders seek to obtain is a mini- 
mum weight combined with the required 
strength. Sixteen-foot canoes will range 
from 55 to 80 pounds in weight, accord- 
ing to the material used and the method 
of construction. It is possible to build 
a 16-foot canoe that will weigh less than 
60 pounds (we refer to cruisers and not 
racing canoes), but to do so the strength 
must be sacrificed to some extent and 
such a canoe could not be subjected to 
the usage that a canoe usually has to 
stand on a cruise or camping trip. 


ANOES can be placed in two classes 

as far as construction goes—i. e¢., 

“all wood” or “canvas covered.” 
There are several methods of construc- 
tion in the all-wood canoes, but the three 
principal ones are known as “rib and 
batten, longitudinal strip and cedar rib.” 
These three methods are entirely differ- 
ent. There are also “flush or inserted 
batten” canoes and “metallic joint” 
canoes, but both of these are just slight 
variations from the “rib and batten” 
canoe. 

In the “rib and batten” canoe the ribs, 
usually half-round pieces of rock elm or 
white oak, are bent over a solid form or 
mould. These are placed 6” apart and 
run from gunwale to gunwale in one 
piece. The other parts of the frame 
work—i. e., the keelson, stems, etc., are 
put in place first. To this frame the 
planks are nailed. Do not be misled 
by the use of the word “planks.” The 
thin strips of tough wood have little in 
common with one’s usual conception of 
planks. The planking usually consists 
of basswood or cedar and either material 
will make a good canoe. The cedar, of 
course, is the best and the basswood must 
be kept well painted or varnished. These 
planks are one-quarter inch thick and 
are put on either three or four each 
side of the keel. As a sixteen-foot canoe 
measures about 52” around, the planks 
are from seven to ten inches wide. The 
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joints along the edge of the planks, run- 
ning lengthways are covered with a short 
piece of rib cut just the right length to 
fit lightly between the ribs. This is the 
“batten” and it is from this construc- 
tion that the canoe gets its name “rib 
and batten.” The first wooden canoes 
except “dug outs” or “birch barks” that 
were made were constructed in this man- 
ner. For this innovation in canoe build- 
ing the credit must be given to Mr. John 
Stephenson for, as far as is known, he 
built the first “board” canoe over fifty 
years ago. This was in Canada and it 
was from this that the various factories 
at present operating in that country got 
their start. 

The “flush batten” or “inserted batten” 
is something 
similar. In 
this the edges 
of the planks 
are grooved out 
on the inner 
side or “half 
checked” and 
in this groove 
is laid a small 
hardwood strip 
or batten about 
¥% by %-inch. 
This covers the 
joint instead 
of the heavier 
batten used in 
the “rib and batten” canoe. It makes 
a very neat canoe, but it is hardly as 
strong as the other and the ribs are 
usually placed four inches apart instead 
of six. A canoe constructed in this way 
will be about three pounds lighter than 
a “rib and batten” canoe of the same 
size. 

Another variation in this method is 
the “metallic joint” canoe. In this a 
brass or copper strip with the edges bent 
at right angles about one-eighth of an 
inch is used instead of the “flush bat- 
ten.” The turned edge is sunk into the 
planking and holds the planks together. 
The appearance is much the same as 
that of the flush-batten canoe. 

The “longitudinal strip” canoe is a 
somewhat different construction. The 
ribs are lighter than in the “rib and bat- 
ten” canoes. They are usually 5%” wide 
and half round. They are bent over a 
mould or form in the same way, but the 
planking is made up of narrow strips. 
These strips, usually cedar, are one- 
quarter inch thick and about one and 
three-quarter inches wide. The edges 








The flush batten construction makes a 
very light and attractive canoe, but it 
lacks the strength of the rib and batten 


are half checked making what is known 
as a ship-lap joint. The first strip is 
laid along the keel then each strip is 
fitted tightly against the next. The 
strips are tapered lengthways so that 
they come out right at the gunwale. 
The ribs are usually 2%” from centre 
to centre so that no protection is re- 
quired over the joints along the edge of 
the planking, the ship lap being sufficient. 
This construction results in a very strong 
yet light canoe and one advantage is that 
the strips being narrow are not affected 
by shrinkage or swelling—i. e., there is 
not enough change in the size of the 
strips by shrinkage or swelling to open 
the joint, if it is.properly made. 


Diagrams showing details of construction of canoes; left to right—rib and batten, flush 
batten, longitudinal strip and canvas covered 


NOTHER method of all-wood con- 
A struction is the “cedar rib.” In 

this canoe the “ribs” really form 
the planking. Cedar is the only material 
used for this construction and is about 
the only wood that is suitable. The 
planking is composed of narrow strips, 
%x1%”. They are machined very ac- 
curately with a small tongue and groove 
joint, as used on flooring but of course 
much smaller. These pieces are steamed 
and bent over a form and run from gun- 
wale to gunwale in one piece. They are 
pulled up tight, the tongue into the groove 
and dried right on the form. They are 
tightened up a little bit every day. It 
takes about two weeks in slow heat to 
get all the moisture caused by steam- 
ing, out of the planking. When this 
shell is dry the gunwales are put on, 
also the inside bilge strips and these 
prevent the canoe from coming apart. 
There are no ribs in this canoe. -It is 
the principle of the “inverted arch” 
adopted for canoe construction and the 
result is the lightest canoe made by either 
all wood or canvas covered construction. 
This lightness does not affect its strength 
and as far as durability goes there is 
nothing better. Canoes of this type 
made over thirty-five years ago are still 
in use and in first class condition. The 
construction, of course, requires consid- 
erable time and the most experienced 
workmanship. There is a lot of work 
on one of these canoes, consequently they 
cannot be offered for sale at the same 
price as other canoes. This to some ex- 
tent affects the sale of them. Another 
thing that affects the output of this style 


of canoe is the length of time that they 


last. A man has to live a long time 
and be an ardent canoeist to wear out 
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a canoe constructed by this method. 

On all these wooden canoes the method 
of putting on the decks, gunwales, 
thwarts, etc., is pretty much the same. 
The gunwales as a rule are of oak, full 
length and measuring %” by 1%”, 
moulded to a special shape. The stems 
and “snouts” or outside stems are oak, 
walnut or mahogany. The decks are 
usually butternut or mahogany. The 
decks on the wooden canoes are longer 
than those usually used on canvas cov- 
ered canoes. The usual length is twenty 
inches. A small coaming is put around 
the inner edge of the deck to prevent 
the water from running into the canoe. 
The thwarts, usually three in number, 
are oak or mahogany and sometimes 
when a very 
light canoe is 
required 
spruce is used. 
Very often a 
cane seat, is 
put in at the 
stern instead 
of the thwart. 

On painted 
canoes iron 
nails are used 
and on var- 
nished canoes, 
finished in na- 
| tural color, 

copper nails 
are used. The nails are driven in from 
the outside and clenched on the ribs. 
It is necessary to bore first for each nail 
to prevent the rib from splitting. When 
you consider that there are from 2,000 
to 3,000 small nails it will give you some 
idea of the amount of work that has to 
be put on these small boats and bear in 
mind that it is all hand work too. 


HE other method of canoe construc- 
tion known as “canvas covered” is 
very well known to all canoeists as 

practically all the canoes made in the 
United States and quite a few of these 
made in Canada, are of that construc- 
tion. First, a light shell is made. The 
ribs used are cedar, usually 5/16” or %” 
thick and from two inches to two and a 
half inches wide. These are bent over 
a form and the forms are covered with 
metal sheeting so that when the tacks 
are driven through the planking they 
clench on the rib. The planking is also 
cedar, about %” thick and in strips from 
3” to 4” wide. The joints are fitted closely 
but the shell itself is not watertight. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 190) 





The ever-popular canvas-covered canoe 
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PRETTY LIPTLE 
CREATURES! 


ITH Rod and Gun on a 

strange river. Some Wonder 
Waterways of the Florida West 
Coast, wherein the Habits of the 
Rapidly Disappearing Egret and 
Heron are studied first hand. Ad- 
ditional Proof of “ Rookery Shoot- 
ing.” The Strangest Christmas on 
Record. 





R ‘eiamo KEY took on an unusual 


glamour that sunny Christmas 

morning as three venturesome ex- 
plorers—King, John Jr., and guide Hen- 
dry laved their faces in the sparkling 
water of the gulf from the stern of the 
small boat, and raised streaming eyes to 
an almost holy dawn. This day, more 
than all others, the serene splendor of 
the Great Outdoors, was exemplified! 
Yes, it WAS good to be alive! 

A signal from the larger craft that 
rocked lazily on the dark green water 
nearby, aroused Mr. King, at least, to 
the material problems that confronted 
them. The occupants of The Spoonbill 
were up and active. King, half concealed 
by the Mae’s cabin, turned his glasses in 
that direction. He could see Captain 
Flynt getting things ship-shape aboard 
the power-boat. He was smoking a short- 
stemmed pipe and his chest, bare and 
brown, was strongly suggestive of the 
primeval man. Now he jumped up to the 
deck of The Spoonbill and puttered with 
that bewildering display of coon skins, 
tacked to the cabin. 

“Ahoy Mae!” Flynt’s gruff voice chal- 
lenged, “we want to get away early on 
that Thickehunahatchee trip, if we’re go- 
ing. Tell Hendry I’ll see that he shoots 
a deer.” 

Hendry himself made answer, reassur- 
ing the Captain that they would have 
breakfast over in a little while. John 
was all aflutter with excitement. He had 
seen enough in the hatchway and under 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


the forecabin locker to give this latest 
adventure genuine zest. For, while his 
father had gone into no lengthy discus- 
sion of the episode, the boy realized that 
he himself had accidently stumbled upon 
proof of a nefarious procedure. The 
Spoonbill and her queer crew were shoot- 
ing up the egret rookeries. There seemed 
no reasonable doubt of it! 

And once again John’s thoughts re- 
verted to the conversations with his 
father, that first day out from Miami. 
But why, if these two piratical-appearing 
gentlemen were on such a forbidden mis- 
sion, should they actually welcome com- 
pany? It was their own suggestion that 
Christmas Day be spent up the little- 
navigated waters of mysterious Thick- 
ehunahatchee. 

John’s father answered some of these 
questions. 

“Do not refer to the egrets,” cautioned 
Mr. King, “consider the subject absolute- 
ly taboo. Act as if you were not at all 
interested in what you saw in the locker. 
These men are naturally eager for com- 
panionship. They have been cruising far 
from the beaten track of other boats 
a ont for months and months, judg- 
ing by their own appearance and the 
looks of their boat. Both are satisfied 
insofar as we are concerned. They know 
that my own mission has to do with prop- 
erties, surveying, etc. I have shown them 
my diary and my soil reports. Moreover, 
they were not slow to detect that we ob- 
observe the ethics of the section sits 
we ask no questions. Christmas has 
broken down their barriers of reserve. 
Something in the very spirit of the day 
has made them seek friendship. The 
trip up the Thickehunahatchee is to be 
for sport ... nothing else. It is their 
little escape from regular business.” 


HE Mae’s party had finished break- 
fast, when Captain Flynt rowed up 
alongside. He had been across to 
Round Key for his traps, having set sev- 


eral on the shore under the -; 
mangroves. One particular- 
ly plump- coon had _ been 
bagged—not in the traps but 
with a rifle and Flynt held 
it up for Hendry to see. 

“Here’s a REAL break- 
fast for you,” he declared, 
“want it?” 

“Finished,” grunted Hen- 
dry, who seldom ate coon 
flesh. John was beginning 
to have the same aversion 
for the little animals as camp 
diet, for Hendry had once 
skinned a coon and laid it 
bare for inspection. Be- 
tween flesh and pelt the boy 
had seen a disgusting mass 
of long worms... . like 
horsehairs. This appears to 
be characteristic of all the 
coons of the _ neighbor- 
hood that we had seen. 


rT 
© Her all, its the Tellow wi 
i the Deer Who is a Real /kero. & 
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These almost unknown waters — little, mystic sun-swept rivers that come from the 


gloomy depths of Big Cypress —are alive with fish. The scenery at times, looks 
as if it had been painted on brilliant canvas, with an eternal back-drop of blue sky 


“No good eat,” Hendry said, scowling, 
“worms!” And he had shrugged his 
shoulders suggestively. Hunters will do 
well to remember this, although some 
there are who do not share Hendry’s 
aversion. 

Both the Mae and The Spoonbill were 
safely anchored in the lee of Round Key, 
and things arranged for a sudden squall 
in case it came up during their absence. 

The Thickehunahatchee jaunt was to 
be made in two power boats. . . . their 
own and Tipley’s somewhat larger craft 
if similar design, with glade boats either 
trailing or lashed atop the cabin. 

And so, even before the day was well 
started, they set off in the direction of 
the river’s mouth, but a short distance 
away. Captain Flynt wanted to make a 
landing at Gomez Point, to the north of 
the stream, for fresh water. A little dis- 
tance inland, Flynt led them to a mossy 
barrel that had been embedded in the 
earth beneath the overhanging trees. 
Pure, cool water seeped into it and both 
boats were plentifully supplied. 

“For many years,” explained the Cap- 
tain, “natives were in the habit of muss- 
ing around Gomez Point with spades 
and fancy hopes. History hereabouts, 
handed down for generations has it that 
Spanish pirates buried gold in this re- 
gion. cargoes of it. And they 
never took it away. It was gold and 
treasure taken from rich prizes that 
swung wide of their course. Some day 
(ee when I’m not busy at other treas- 
ure,” and Flynt winked at Tipley, “I’m 
going to get me a spade and take a look 
for myself. I sort of think I could find 
a ton of doubloons ’er two.” 

First came the Thickehunahatchee 
River, three hundred feet wide at its 
mouth and rapidly narrowing to an aver- 
age of fifty feet. It is a small stream but 
an exceedingly picturesque one, with the 
same show of interminable mangrove 
islands, particularly at its gulf extrem- 
ity. They could look down through the 


clear water and see the wonderful oyster 
beds, and both shores were lined with 
them. . . . untouched, unworked, a mar- 
velous universe of luscious bivalves. 

“The Thickehunahatchee leads into the 
Glade country,” explained Captain Flynt, 
“and will be well worth our expedition. 
But wait until you get to the Chokoloskee 
wilderness and Chock’ Bay! There’s 
wild country for you.” 

The further they got into this realm 
of game and tropic interest, the more 
convinced was Mr. King that they should 
not hurry out again in order to investi- 
gate Chokoloskee. Rifle and rod were 
strictly in order, to say nothing of 
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Flynt’s sudden promise of deer around 
the cypress strands. 

It was hard going for Tipley’s larger 
motor boat. Its engine to slow 
down, even when that became necessary, 
and as a consequence, she ran aground 
more than once, jamming her fat nose 
into the masses of mangrove or the oys- 
ter bars. On such occasions the smaller 
craft bravely yanked her off; and this 
business was repeated until it grew 
rather monotonous, especially to John, 
who was trolling and grew quite out of 
patience with many interruptions. 

Curiosity made them stop up the river 
at a clearing on a sizable hammock. For 
here were obvious signs of a one-time 
habitation. The name “Ellis’ was found 
on a dingy bit of cypress board tacked 
to an aged tree, but there was no living 
thing, save the birds and scampering 
coons. At one time this lone hammock 
clearing had been under primitive cuiti- 
vation. There were as many as thirty 
grape fruit trees, the majority bearing, 
and they literally blazed yellow with their 
luxuriant growth of fruit. The tempta- 
tion was too great to resist and all five 
members of the party fell upon grape 
fruit with a relish that may well be un- 
derstood. As far as could be judged no 
human hand had rummaged in the bend- 
ing trees for years. The cabbage-palm 
abounded, and there were several sturdy 
specimens of the gum elumi, bananas and 
water oak. John enthusiastically called 
from the abandoned grove that he had 
counted 250 fine grape fruit on one tree. 

Soon they were off again, and at a 
distance of about twelve miles from the 
coast, a permanent headquarters camp 
was made on a beautiful hammock point 
that jutted out into what Hendry tersely 
called “much fine lake.” It was virtually 
the sixth lake up the river, for there 
are many of these tiny fairy pools, with 
their calm mirror surfaces and _ their 





The camp on the Point. Who can begin to describe the luxuriant ease and comfort 
and lazy bliss of those sunny days, with — stream and lake dimpled by bass 
and mullet 
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When you do run into luck, on a Tarpon basis, the going is mighty good. Every fish. 


signifies a mighty battle that has taken place between mere man and the Finny 


shadowy banks of massed foliage. They 
recognized now, that as the entrance to 
this last lake was but a mere creek, the 
power boats must be forsaken for glade 
skiffs. Progress had been necessarily 
slow, not only because of the many nar- 
row river turns, but because of the ag- 
gravating speed mania of The Spoonbill’s 
little sister. Nor was there any time for 


exploration. The tropic night would fall 
in a very short while and a spray of faint 
stars glittered over the solemn grey-green 
tops of the red and black mangroves. The 
point was a very wonderful spot for their 


camp. Its dry muck foundation was 
fairly clear of vegetation and some twen- 
ty feet back stood the solid wall of ham- 
mock shrubbery, which meant plenty of 
wood for the fire myrtle and 
bay and the ever-reliable button-wood, 
the latter beloved of campers because of 
the slow, sure flame and the intense heat. 

Late as it was, Tipley insisted upon 
having duck for supper. He inveigled 
Hendry into a jaunt up the creek, prom- 
ising to return speedily enough. If there 
were other reasons for this sudden deter- 
mination it was not brought out just 
then. Hendry said afterwards that he 
could not understand Mr. Tipley at all, 
for did not the stout gentleman with the 
red beard prefer to go alone through that 
wilderness of hammock and saw grass and 
boggy areas for a distance of a half- 
mile, when:he might have gone snugly 
and with far less effort in the guide’s 
glade boat which was poled with a cer- 
tain amount of majestic calm across the 
still waters. 

John went for a good-night fish in the 
second glade skiff, and shortly returned 
with a mullet and two small black bass. 
The lake was quite literally alive with 
them at this hour, as they leaped to the 
surface and dimpled the shadowy surface 
with their restless, ecstatic sport. 

Captain Flynt and Mr. King attended 
to putting up the two tents in a thor- 
oughly professional manner, and even 
went for wood that a corking good fire 
might be blazing when the hunters 
brought in their trophies. They also at- 
tended to getting everything in readiness 
for the supper which was eagerly looked 
forward to upon the hunter’s return. 


hour when the river country is pitched 

to an enchanted key and every tree is 
talkative with birds, Hendry and Tipley 
came down into the large lake, the latter 
having joined his companion. They 
proudly displayed a bag of twenty-seven 
ducks, including mallard and our gabby 
friend, the fish-eating black coot. The 
latter is to be recommended for its tooth- 
some qualities on an occasion of this 
kind, and Hendry was as proud as a 
brace of peacocks. He explained that 
Tipley had joined him, some half mile up 
the creek, where they discovered another 
but smaller lake. Here the muck was 
soft and the hammocks swampy, and 
they had their first glimpse of the Ever- 
glades, stretching out, as it did, for three 
and a half miles before it linked arms 
with Big Cypress. 

“Ducks!” gurgled Hendry, “I never see 
so many. Lake all covered with them. 
Not afraid. Blind man kill birds with 
eyes shut. Mister Tipley shoot from saw 
grass: I shoot from boat. We get coots 
coming and going.” 

Whereupon Hendry put his largest 
frying pans on the fire and, having nice- 
ly dressed ten of the plump birds, set 
them to sizzling. John, in the mean- 
while, as champion of his own resource- 
fulness, fried a little bass on the side, 
rolling it generously in cracker crumbs. 

Tipley, in the meanwhile, had walked 
out to the far extremity of the point, 
alone, meditative. Mr. King saw him 
gazing ‘upward at the gorgeous sunset 
sky, into which was still shot the skeins 
of yellow and vermillion. Turning his 
own gaze involuntarily to the east Mr. 
King was somewhat startled to see a 
slender wisp of animated, fluttering 
white, like the tail of a great spectacular 
kite. It was a flock of from twelve to 
eighteen large birds, winging silently, 
gracefully, westward and some three 
hundred feet up. It was almost as if 
these birds were bits of paper, trailing at 
regular intervals upon an invisible cord. 
And behind them came other flocks, in 
like number, flying straight and unerr- 
ingly to a positive goal. As fast as one 
shimmering flock disappeared into the 
mist, another came to take its place. 


J before nightfall, at that mystic 
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Impressed by the sight, Mr. King 
joined Tipley at the point. 

“Hello, that you!” exclaimed the owner 
of The Spoonbill, startled for a moment. 

“That is a remarkable sight,” observed 
Mr. King, “will the procession never end? 
I have counted no less than twenty-five 
separate and distinct flocks of those birds 
and STILL they come.” 

“Egrets!” grunted Tipley. 

“Egrets! all egrets!” his companion 
exclaimed. 

“Oh no. They fraternize with the blue 
heron and the green-leg. Sometimes 
there are. no more than several egrets in 
a flock. Didn’t know there were so many 
in Florida, eh?” 

“T had believed them well nigh extinct,” 
was the response. 

“Its different here,” continued Tipley, 
“the one spot that has not been shot up. 
Too hard to get to. Few people come 
here—except the Indians. Look—there 
comes another prize string!” 

This was true. With their fine necks 
curved almost double and their long legs 
straight out behind, rudder-fashion, a 
flock of twelve spendid birds swept past 
overhead, dipping casually into the gath- 
ering gloom of the Everglades section. 

Hendry had seen them and Captain 
Flynt followed him on a run for the 
point, with John a bad third. 


APTAIN FLYNT was exceedingly 

voluble. That he had been serrip- 

titiously touching up a flask of rum 

was easy to suppose. But he stood beside 

Tipley, watching that flight of egrets 

and herons, as if fascinated by the white 
beauty of them. 

“Must be a rookery five miles west,” 
he said, aloud. 

“Not more than three miles,” Tipley 
corrected, “its too late for them to go 
five. Feeding ground about eight miles 
from rookery.” 


Every fisherman who goes to Florida 
has an abiding ambition to catch at least 
one big Tarpon 
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It was metal arithmetic in egret hab- 
its.. The location of a rookery could be 
determined by the hour of the day, for 
egrets go to their nests on the dot. Mr. 
King quietly took this all in. 

Tipley and Captain Flynt were almost 
unconscious of the presence of their new- 
found friends. The sudden appeararice 
of the flocks had put them quite off their 
guard. There they stood, immovable, 
staring into the sky—and reasoning it all 
out with calculative shrewdness. 

“Plenty of little whites,” said the Cap- 
tain, “LOTS of them.” 

“That rookery is near or on the Fick- 
ihatchee,” muttered Tipley, “they could 
just about make it by roosting hour.” 

“Its a wonderful sight!” cried John, 
who had never seen anything so inspiring 
before, “what do they eat, Mr. Flynt?” 

“Crawfish—minnows—small snakes,” 
returned the Captain, “the feeding 
ground is generally along a big shallow 
slough. Rock surface breaks the water. 
The birds reach in the crevices after 
what they can find.” 

Whereupon Flynt and Tipley, lighting 
their pipes, walked around the point, side 
by side, talking in undertones. Once 
John poked his father in the ribs but 
was warned not to take notice of what 
was happening. 

The supper was as good as Hendry 
promised, what with fried fish and duck 
and appetizing coot, to say nothing of a 
great pan of the guide’s best biscuit. But 
four sturdy men discovered, quite acci- 
dentally, how habit can play the master. 
Through a mix-up of instructions, as to 


what supplies should be brought, coffee ~ 


was forgotten in the rush to get away 
from Round Key. It made no difference 
to John, but the others were unconsol- 
able. Your true hunter MUST have his 
pot of aromatic coffee at the end of a 
hard day. It seems to be an essential 
part of an outdoor camp. 


T six sharp they were up and do- 
ing. Hendry had the fire in tip top 
condition and rushed through a 

breakfast of bird and fish. He had deter- 

mined to go after deer again and wanted 
to try it alone. That was Hendry’s way. 

Bad luck had come to him so far and he 

attributed it to “too much company 

along.” 

The lake was dimpled by fish. Bass, 
gar, mullet, sun-fish and chub kept things 
splashing, as they rose to nab the legion 
of insects that were astir at this hour. 
It was fresh-water haven for all the 
finny members that John could wish for. 
Stately wood-ibis, seemingly unafraid, 
’ stalked along the muck shore and limp- 
kins invited marksmanship. 

As plans were arranged, another day 
would be spent up the Thickehunahatchee. 
Mr. King and Tipley were after deer and 
other excitement. to the eastward, with 
hammocks beyond the saw grass area as 
an objective, some four miles away. Hen- 
dry would consider only his own deer ex- 
pedition in his own way to the northward, 
whilst John and Captain Flynt decided to 
remain in and around camp; the latter 
arranging his traps for coons. 

That Tipley might wish to look for 
something more important than deer— 
rookeries, for example, was a logical sup- 
position. 





The following of these three game 
trails is not without interest. And suc- 
cess came from an unexpected quarter, 
as we shall see. Mr.. King and Tipley, 
armed with a .44 and a 12-gauge pump, 
traversed the mangrove and cypress and 
at last came to the saw-grass country, 
where wading into water and muck up 
to the waist was a necessary evil. Two 
and a half miles from camp they came 
upon a rather tall water oak and Tip- 


’ ley, for all his weight, shinned up it un- 


til he had a fair view of the surrounding 
country, which he viewed most method- 
ically with his field glasses. Suddenly 
he called down:— 

“Saw a doe just rounding the cypress 
on that bib hammock two or three miles 
east. I knew it. She was a little 


beauty!” 

But upon gaining the cypress strand, 
no trace of the animal was discovered. 
Mr. King worked his way cautiously in 
through the hammock, while Tipley 
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The few adventurous sportsmen who navigate the Thousand Island streams, find 
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danger from snakes increasing, and Mr. 
King back-tracked to the ‘edge of the 
strand, calling to Tipley. There was no 
answer for quite a while, but the meeting 
was finally negotiated and ‘they waded 
out and—homeward, with one last adven- 
ture to pay them for their efforts. In 
crossing a small hammock, at its tapered 
end, they found what had recently been 
a Seminole camp for two people. .buck 
and squaw. Everywhere were the bright 
chips, hewn from a cypress log and back 
a pace, in the myrtle, the upright poles 
of the primitive sleeping quarters. When 
an Indian wants a new canoe, he scouts 
about until he finds a likely cypress. 
Then he brings his squaw and they take 
up their abode until the arduous, exact- 
ing task is finished. 


T was five o’clock when they gained 
the camp. Tipley was thoroughly dis- 
gruntled at not bagging anything 
worth while, and this condition of mind 


that the shore foliage meets overhead or brushes the boats as they glide along 


skirted it for a distance of at least three 
miles. The former found that picking a 
path through cypress “knees” is about 
the most hazardous and thankless job on 
earth. They project upward from the 
floor of the hammock, awkwardly, stub- 
bornly, in a strangely human way and 
form. Once he came upon tracks of bear 
—tracks in the black soil at least eight 
inches long, and indicating a bruin of 
considerable size. There are parts of 
Big Cypress that have never been ex- 
plored and rumors come from the 
boundaries, of black and brown fellows 
that grow to prodigous size—for this 
section of the country. And once, in the 
dim aisles of the hammock, Mr. King saw 
a sprightly parroquette. They are ex- 
ceedingly rare and must find refuge in 
the swamp. 

It seemed a rather hopless quest, with 





and temper was not improved when Hen- 
dry broke through the hammock shortly 
afterward, bearing a young doe slung 
over his sturdy shoulders. The guide’s 
.30 had made a neat job of it, when the 
animal sprang up along the edge of the 
western cypress strand. The camp had 
broiled venison that night for a change 
and Hendry and the Captain cut all that 
remained in strips and smoked it for “fu- 
ture reference.” 

Flynt’s traps had caught a number of 
coons and John, faithful to the rod and 
line, had caught sunfish, bass and mullet, 
galore. “It is so easy I get tired pulling 
them in,” was the boy’s laconic comment. 

Flynt, however, had been a sort of good 
Samaritan, for he took John along the 
game trail, or narrow path between the 
cypress and the saw-grass that had been 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 182) 
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TROUT AND WATER CONDITIONS 


MANY A FISH RETAINS ITS FREEDOM BECAUSE OF A LACK OF DISCRIMINATION ON 
THE PART OF; THE ANGLER IN HIS METHODS OF FISHING DIFFERENT| STREAMS 


ISHING for 

brook trout 

differs from 
every other kind of 
fishing in many 
ways. No other 
kind of angling re- 
quires so much stu- 
dy of water condi- 
tions and of the 
habits of the fish. 
In sea and lake 
and river fishing 
the condition and 
the action of the 
waters in these re- 
spective bodies is 
the same, or near- 
ly so, at all times. 
But as to brooks, 
they are about as 
variable as the 
climate of New 
England. They are 
variable in two ways—in formation and 
in the changes wrought in them by 
means of weather conditions. In this 
article I shall point out these differences 
and the way trout act in accordance 
herewith as I have observed them—act 
regarding their capture of course. 

I am fully convinced that many fine 
trout retain their freedom because of a 
lack of discrimiation on the part of the 
angler in his methods of procedure in 
different streams. If more attention 
were given to this phase of the sport and 
less. to color schemes in flies, far better 
results would follow. Does not one’s rea- 
soning powers dictate that the fishing of 
a noisy, tumbling, 
hillside brook 
should differ radi- 
cally from the fish- 
ing of a slow-flow- 
ing and serene 
meadow stream? 
While this is an 
extreme compari- 
son in the make-up 
of brooks, there 
are other compari- 
sons equally ap- 
pealing of consid- 
eration to the an- 
gler who would 
score success. 
There is the big 
brook and the lit- 
tle brook; the open 
brook and the 


BY ERNEST WARREN BROCKWAY 


A small hillside brook with many bushes offers little opportunity for casting 


brook canopied by bushes; the deep brook 
and the shallow brook; the brook filled 
with boulders and the brook free from 
boulders—yes,-there are all of these and 
many more. Can’t you see how the water 
conditions vary from those of the sea, 
the lake and the river? 


HILLSIDE brook contains but lit- 
tle still water and _ invariably, 
trees and bushes are found in 
abundance along the banks. Conse- 
quently, the angler hasn’t much of an op- 
portunity for casting either fly or bait. 
I have known anglers who were such 
rigid adherents to casting that they 


If it’s a big brook and you can’t cast, jump right in and wade 


would consume 
many hours in this 
method of fishing 
on such a brook, 
whereas if they 
had used different 
tactics they would 
have gone home at 
night with light 
hearts and heavy 
creels, rather than 
with heavy hearts 
and light creels. 
These anglers 
failed to discrimi- 
nate, you see. Be- 
cause previously 
they had been fish- 
ing streams unob- 
structed by trees 
and bushes and be- 
cause they were so 
“ereed - bound,” 
casting wise, they 
blindly pursued methods of other days 
and other brooks which brought them 
success. 

To me it seems an absurdity for any 
angler to believe it unsportsmanlike to 
fish for brook trout by any method other 
than casting. If trout were stupid fish 
then it would be different. But when, as 
every experienced angler knows, a sly old 
trout will oftentimes repeatedly outwit 
every bit of skill that the most efficient 
angler employs, I fail to see any violation 
of the “ethics” of the art by trying to 
bring such a fish to creel by methods 
other than casting.g How often have I 
heard fishermen remark that in fly-cast- 
ing, especially the 
dry-fly, a trout has 
more of a chance 
for his life than if 
a worm or a grass- 
hopper or some 
other kind of nat- 
ural bait were 
used. But don’t 
worry about a lack 
of caution on the 
part of any fair- 
sized brook trout; 
don’t be deluded in 
thinking that be- 
cause a fat and 
wriggling worm is 
dangling about the 
mouth of Mr. Trout 
he has undergone 
a demolition of his 
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innate wariness. Oftentimes I have 
wished that this were the case. But 
there is no psychic relation betwéen the 
mind of a man and the mind of-a trout. 


ND so it behooves the angler to 
make a careful study of his brook 
and act accordingly. If you are 
fishing a brook which forbids the proper 
use of a fly or the casting of a bait lure, 
then get busy in the old-fashioned way, 
—that of keeping your lure always in the 
water and working it to and fro across 
the brook. Don’t be ashamed to do it; 
it isn’t unsportsmanlike; not to do it, 
in certain cases, shows false pride. If 
it is a big brook, jump right in and wade, 
but don’t go splashing along like a side- 
wheeled steamer. Just because the run- 
ning waters are making a big commotion 
and noise is no reason why you should. 
A trout has a fine sense of discrimina- 
tion; any discord in the music of the 
brook is quick to meet his detection. If 
the average angler were possessed with 
an equal sense of discrimiation, better 
contested games in the art would result. 
In this method of fishing, one should, of 
course, fish down stream and allow the 
worm lure, which can’t be beaten, to dan- 
gle along in a careless, unguided way as 
nearly as possible. If a worm were 
thrust on his own resources in a brook 
that is the way he would do, and a trout 
is wise enough to know it. Where a 
strong current prevails this is often dif- 
ficult to do, for the line is bound to 
straighten out, and perchance the angler 
stops walking for a moment the worm, 
of course, will halt, too. In such cases 
it is an excellent plan to keep retrieving 
the lure and permit it to be swept down 
until the line straightens. I have caught 
many a trout in this way that I could 
not catch by any other method. 

In the case of a small, brush-bordered 
brook it is not well to wade. For a first 
fishing, no harmful results will follow, 
but the next trip will show the tell-tale 
effect. The wading has made the trout 
extra cautious because of their previous 
right. Even if you yourself do not in- 
tend to fish a small stream again, you, 
as a member of the great angling fra- 
ternity, should have consideration for 
your brother fishermen. Though often 
difficult to enter your lure through a tan- 
gle of bushes, and often an act that will 
test every atom of one’s patience you are 
likely to be repaid by a big catch, for 
the more cover trout can find in a small 
stream, there is the place they love to 
dwell. 

In fishing slow-flowing meadow 
streams, oftentimes one is obliged to re- 
sort to tactics nearly reverse to those 
employed in hillside streams. In the 
foregoing, I have emphasized the need of 
making as little noise as possible in wad- 
ing a large active brook. In fishing a 
quiet meadow stream, I would advise the 
angler to do no wading unless absolutely 
necessary. It is far better to fish a half- 
mile of this kind of brook from the bank 
than to fish two miles by wading. There 
are places which necessitate one’s get- 
ting into the brook, places which would 
be impossble to fish in any other way. 
One of the streams which I fish many 
times a season has more than a dozen 
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places so densely covered with bushes 
that it would be impossible to enter a 
lure except by getting into the middle of 
the stream a few yards above and then 
feed the line slowly and carefully into 
the big bush-embowered pools. It is 
something like the process of threading 
a small-eyed needle, and if it doesn’t 
call for as much skill as does the casting 
of a fly then I acknowledge my inability 
as a fair judge. 


T was on a hot afternoon last season 
that I came to one of these tangles. 
It was a big brook but so dense were 

the bushes both above the water and at 
the sides that an opening of only about 
eight inches presented an opportunity for 
the entrance of my lure. Cautiously I 
allowed the current to carry it along, and 
the instant it entered the bushy tunnel 
there was a strike and a splash and a 
big trout was mine. Here was a case 
where fishing from the shore would have 
been impossible. Crawling through 
bushes and getting your face and hands 
scratched oftentimes, and getting your 
line tangled and your hook caught nearly 
all the time isn’t so pleasant as standing 
on a flower-covered bank with not a bush 
in sight and debonairly casting an ornate 
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Fishing shallow stream free from cover one should keep back from the water 


A quiet meadow ‘stream should not be waded unless absolutely necessary 
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fly on placid, sky-refleeting waters, but it 
is a part of the game and any true an- 
gler should. be willing to play it just as 
ardently as when the moves are easy and 
all is tranquil. 

When there is but little current in any 
stream, then, of course, one is obliged 
to cast, whether using bait or fly, for the 


~ movement of the water is inadequate to 


carry the lure along. It is often well 
when bait casting to drag the lure slowly 
along for several feet from where it first 
struck the water, for many a time a 
trout will strike when a worm lure is in 
action whereas if it was still he would 
give it little, if any, attention. This pro- 
cedure belongs to the same rule as the re- 
trieving and feeding out of a line in swift 
water, that I have previously stated. If 
one were to ask me the “whys” of this 
kind of action on the part of a trout as 
well as ask me many other reasons for 
their eccentricities at various times, I 
would answer emphatically, “I don’t 
know.” And I believe that every honest 
angler would have to answer the same. 
A plausible reason, however, for a trout’s 
preference oftentimes for a moving lure 
is that it denotes life and action and this 
appeals more temptingly to him. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 188) 
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HOW TO TIE THE ARTIFICIAL FLY 


WORKING YOUR MATERIALS INTO A WATERPROOF FLY OF SUFFICIENT 
RESEMBLANCE TO NATURE TO CAUSE NEITHER FEAR NOR DISTRUST 


HE selection of the material which 
should enter into the makeup of 
artificial flies is so important that 

it demands more than ordinary attention. 
Our consideration is, what materials will 
make a waterproof fly of sufficient re- 
semblance to nature to cause neither fear 
nor distrust to the fish to which it is 
presented on the surface of the lake 
or stream? OConisdering the difficul- 
ties which lay in the path of direct imi- 
tation, the best we can hope for is that 
our fly, in its general appearance, taken 


By DR. HARRY GOVE 


struct you how to dress a fairly pre- 
sentable fly in quite a short time, ad- 
vancement in the art requires practice, 
and attention to detail; a few failures 
must not produce discouragement. 


REMEMBER when I looked at the 
flies tied by the Scotch expert who 
gave me the few lessons I ever had in 
the art, the idea that I could ever equal 
them seemed hopeless. I made up my 
mind, however, that I would if it took me 
twenty years. Whether or not I have 


The first steps in fly making 


as a whole, may pass for the living in- 
sect it is intended to duplicate. It would 
be the task of a life-time to collect the 
materials which are employed in the 
manufacture of the ordinary feather fly 
and supposing it complete, I would sur- 
mise that the greater part of it could be 
consigned to the waste-basket, not only 
without deteriorating the lures with 
which they are constructed, but being a 
factor in their improvement. Bear in 
mind that the fly I now propose to in- 
struct you how to dress is not the ordi- 
nary feather fly, but a fly, the body of 
which is waterproof and whose wings 
are made of feathers. In starting out I 
may remark that a great many writers 
on the practical manufacture of artificial 
flies claim it an easy matter to dress one, 
it is not so. It certainly might be quite 
a simple task to tie the flies they refer 
to and illustrate in their drawings. These 
are not the flies we will make, for 
their imagination that their products 
were artistic lead them astray. When 
we finish tieing our fly you will read- 
ily perceive whether the above state- 
ment I have made has fact for its found- 
ation. It will be a pleasure to me to in- 


succeeded you will judge when I tie the 
flies which will appear in the last article 
I shall contribute on practical fly dress- 
ing. The method I will pursue will be to 
illustrate all the different movements I 
make in tieing a fly, from start to finsh. 
This will place in your possession all I 
have learned regarding the subject in 
over half a life time. Just in proportion 
to the information imparted to a novice, 
in like ratio will be the rapidity of his 
advancement. The fly we will construct 
will have the self same body as the trans- 
parent winged one I construct and be 
a facsimile of it, with but one exception, 
that is, the wing shall be made of feath- 
ers. I have selected this method of dress- 
ing as it is much easier to apply feath- 
ers to the wing than the above mentioned 
material. At all events I will tie both 
of these flies for your inspection. In 
making a fly there are certain materials 
and tools which are absolutely necessary. 
Of the tools the most useful to an ama- 
teur is the fly-tier’s vise, facilitating in 
a very great degree progression in the 
art. Next in order, two pairs of scissors 
of small size, one with curved points, the 
other straight, a pair of fly-tier’s pinch- 
ers must certainly find a place on your 
table. The use of these is to grasp 
the butt end of a small hackle when ap- 
plying it to a very small hook, as in the 
making of a midge. A small pair of 
watch-maker’s tweezers and a pair of 
pinchers for bending the shank of the 
hook completes the category of the nec- 
essary tools. A small alcohol lamp must 
also be purchased. As to materials the 
list is a much longer and elaborate one. 
There are but two of our necessities that 
are liquid. One to be used instead of the 
ordinary wax, composed of white rosin, 
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to which turpentine is added in sufficient 
quantity that when the rosin is dissolved 
it shall be of the consistency of molasses. 
A little of this is placed on the forefin- 
ger and the thread drawn through it until 
it is sufficiently waxed. This is a dirty, 
sticky application, and is properly han- 
dled by waxing a dozen or more threads 
of tieing silk three feet long each, the 
day before using them. If you neglect 
this you will be obliged to cleanse your 
fingers after every fly you tie. The other 
liquid is white shellac varnish, made by 
adding alcohol to bleached shellac, allow- 
ing it to stand in a warm place until dis- 
solved and it becomes like thin varnish. 
This is applied to the silk that forms the 
head of the fly where the wings are at- 
tached and finishes it off, so to speak. 


F materials for tieing on the loop 
attached to each hook, and fixing in 
place all materials, in the make up 

of our new fly, tieing silk of exceeding 
fineness and strength is required. Two 
hanks of silkworm gut, one fine, for loop- 
ing the fly, the other coarse for making 
the frame work of the detached body, is 
not to be omitted, nor yet white horse 
hair, which is to be dyed all the primary 
colors. Floss silk of all shades, narrow 
gold and silver tinsel; right and left 
wings of turkey, duck, geese, ibis, etc., 
in fact any kind that will give you the 
shade required for your wing. Last not 
least, seal fur from a very young seal 
pup, dyed all the leading colors, furs of 
all acquatic animals are preferred, from 
the fact that these are more or less wa- 
terproof. I neglected to mention a few 
golden pheasant feathers, especially the 
tippets. With this material any natural 
insect can be imitated. A small table 
should be selected and covered with 
white paper. The fly vise is affixed to 
its edge near the middle. The posi- 
tion of the table should be in front of 
a window to insure sufficient light. 
Light your spirit lamp and taking a 
straight shanked hook, Fig. No. 1, in 
your pliers heat it in the flame un- 
til it becomes a cherry red, from the 
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middle of hook shown in Fig. 1 to the end 
of the shank, then bend to the shape 
shown in Fig. 2. 


HERE is considerable doubt concern- 
ing what act can be committed of 
“right down cussedness” which can 

be classed as the unpardonable sin. [I'll 
tell you what it is, it is to fasten a loop 
on a hook that will pull out on the first 
strain placed upon it. In order that 
this awful sin will not appear against 
you on the pages of the Big Black Book 
I propose to show you how to attach a 
loop to a hook, either large or small, that 
cannot be pulled out by any known 
means. Take a peice of waxed tieing 
silk about two feet long, fasten it se- 
curely at a point about the middle, shown 
in Fig. 3, wind it spirally six or eight 
times around the shank, until it reaches 
the extreme end of it, then secure it with 
a half hitch No. 3. Clip off the thread 
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close to the hook. Cut off a piece of gut, 
and bend it to form a loop, No. 4; place 


it in the inside of the hook, from the 


point about the middle, shown in No. 3 to 
the end of the shank, making the loop 
at the end the desired size, wind it evenly 
and securely with the long thread in Fig. 
3 to the part designated in Fig. 3, 
and half hitch it. It will then appear 
exactly as No. 5. Now fasten the hook 
securely in the vise allowing the long 
thread to remain. Cut off two pieces of 
stout gut, Fig. 6, one an inch and a half, 
the other an eighth of an inch longer. . 
This extra eighth of an inch is to project 
that much or more beyond the other piece 
to which it will be attached; this will give 
the correct taper to the extreme end of 
the detached body. Take these two pieces 
of gut between the finger and thumb; 
fasten the tieing silk securely around 
both pieces -with the thread, Fig. 6, wind 
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The finishing touches 


it spirally and tightly, and carry the 
thread to the extreme end and fasten it 
with a half hitch. 


E will now fasten the tail to the 
gut frame work we have con- 
structed for the body. Take two 

long filiments from the tail feather of 
any bird the desired color, Fig. 7. Take 
Fig. 6 between the finger and thumb, 
and with the thread, which is half 
hitched, make a little knob at the end 
by winding it around one tiny place 
a number of times. This is shown in 
Fig. 8; this gives a finish at the very end, 
besides imparting a natural appearance; 
last, not least, it keeps the tail curving 
upward. Take the two fibres of feather, 
Fig. 7, and place them at the point 
below the knob you have made, binding 
them securely and firmly, as shown in 
Fig. 8. Now as you require to make the 
body of your fly a certain size, and in 
proper proportion, having it also of even 
taper, all the material, I mean the silk, 
the tinsel and horsehair should not be 
attached, and the ends clipped off near 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 191) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 

reation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


THE ARROW SHOOTER 
‘[ HE real sportsman, the genuine lover of God’s 
Out-of-doors, learns some of the finest things of 
life along the taper of his rod and the rib of his gun. 
For one thing, he is a chaser of rainbows, and in 
this chase has learned that romance lies everywhere, 


waiting for him to flush it; adventure hides all 
around him, waiting only for the right fly to lure 


it from the hidden depths. He knows that in his 
rainbow chasing he may never find the pot of gold— 
but this he knows, that life is good, and the chase 
of it better; and the long, sunny trail to adventure 
alluring starts anywhere his feet may chance to be, 
if only he have the nerve to follow it. 

Few of us shoot all our arrows. And many of us 
dream of the trail that leads to coral islands lying 
in an azure sea, where pearls hide by golden sands 
and palm fronds wave to the tropic breeze . . . the 
trail of adventure. Ah, how we dream and dream 

. and say, “It cannot be.” When, did we but 
see it, there, at our very feet, lies the trail to it all. 
We can have it any day, if only we have the nerve 
to go get it. 

But we never shoot all our arrows. One or two, 
a dozen it may be, but never the full quiver emptied. 

It is so your hunter starts on his hunt, and all 
through the long day he beats the bush and sweeps 
the plain, till at last, discouraged, he says, “There 
is no game. Life is humdrum, life is drab. It’s too 
civilized. What’s the use?” And he flings his gun 
on his shoulder in disgust, steps wearily homeward 

.. and... Whir-r-r-r ... There they rise with 
thunder of ‘wing and clamor of cackling throat, a 
bevy of gorgeous grouse, a covey of them, sailing 
and soaring an instant, then swallowed up in the 
drab thicket again . . . without a single following 
shot!!! 

So your hunter stands, agape a moment, then, 
grumbling at his unreadiness steps out again, home- 
ward. “What’s the use? It’s only a stray covey, 
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gone now. The world is gameless, adventureless, 
drab.” And as he draws near the camp where his 
team waits, he pulls the shells from his gun, snaps 
it shut witha sigh . . . steps out—Whir-r-r-r—they 
rise with clatter of wing and cackle of throat, a sun- 
burst of living rainbows, half a dozen of them, gor- 
geous cock pheasant and iridescent hen, sailing, flap- 
ping, sailing to land in the distant swamp afar off, 
while grayness settles on the hunter’s world again. 

None of us shoot all our arrows, most of us not 
half of them. We wade the old stream, cast fly 
after fly, and get not a rise. Enthusiasm wanes, 
hope deferred makes the heart sick. Till we say, 
“The world is fished out; there isn’t a trout left in 
it. There lies the pool, Sundappled, cool, weaving 
froth wreaths o’er its dappled depths,” but no fish? 
Toiled all day and taken nothing? Listless the fly 
sails, and settles, and our minds wander on the drab 
monotony, and . . . Flip-p-p-p, splash!!! and a tense 
rainbow shoots up, curves, and dives with open jaws 
at the fly. But your fisher hopeless, frozen into 
inactivity, never even strikes to the rise—only stands 
agape with surprise while the ripples close slowly 
over the radiant spot. 

None of us shoot all our arrows—we work awhile, 
and then lose hope, and courage wanes. We have a 
mighty bow, a quiver full of polished arrows, each 
a masterpiece, and a target big as the world to 
shoot at—and we never shoot .. . 

So sportsman—fisher in many streams of life; 
hunter in many a strange field—what’s the matter 
with you . . . YOU? Shoot man, shoot all your ar- 
rows. For all life is a grand hunt, and many a drab 
thicket holds glorious game. Shoot, and be ready 
to shoot again, and yet again—all your long day 
of life. For the New Year is here, the Dawn of a 
BIG, NEW DAY .. . So shoot—all you have and 
may the God of the real sportsman give you good 
hunting, good game—till the last light of earth fades 
and the Dawn breaks on the Great Divide, where, 
they tell us the Happy Hunting Grounds lie. 


A THEORY OF MIGRATION 

A N interesting lecture was given recently in Eng- 

lund by Mr. C. J. Palmer, under the auspices 
of the Ipswich Field Club. After dealing with the 
habits and distribution of local birds, the lecturer 
discussed the theory of bird migration, and said in 
that distant period of geologic time before the ad- 
vent of the Ice Age, the region round the Pole was, 
it was supposed, tropical and luxuriant, and con- 
stituted the central headquarters of the great bird 
army of the world. Under the gradual pressure 
of increasing cold, first the immediate region round 
the Pole, and afterwards an ever-extending area, 
became too cold to support bird life in winter, and, 
as that season of the year approached, the birds 
were driven south. With the birds, however, the 
love of home and place is the ruling passion (the 
same swallow will nest in the same porch year after 
year), and, as soon as spring returned, the birds 
flocked back to their old nesting-places, released by 
the increasing heat of the sun from the ice-bound 
dominion of winter. After a time they were unable 
to return as far as their original homes, being 
stopped by the extending ice barrier. They then 
made their nesting-places as far north as the clim- 
ate and the pressure of their numbers over a given 
area permitted, to be again driven back in the win- 
ter, and next year to reach a nesting-place still 
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further removed from their first most northern 
home. The migratory habit, having been com- 
menced and implanted, never ceased, and the birds 
found themselves by it reaching every autumn a 
turther southern limit, and every spring a more 
restricted northern one. Other planetary disturb- 
ances may in future ages drive birds altogether 
from Great Britain, or restore them again to their 
Polar homes. 


NIGHT PROWLING BIRDS 

A CORRESPONDENT questions if predaceous 

birds fly by night and pursue the streams of 
migratory birds on their journeys from North to 
South. We think there is no doubt that hawks, owls, 
and other predaceous birds pursue the fleeing 
swarms, and the only question is, do they take their 
prey at night? All kinds of owls we know will take 
birds at night, and it is probable that certain kinds 
of hawks do likewise. The difficulty, of course, is 
to prove cases, as night and the high altitude at 
which birds migrate prevents observation. . Height 
raises another question. Migratory birds are said 
to fly at a height of many miles, and this would take 
them up to a twilight zone. We have seen hawks 
take their prey, including blackbirds and sparrows, 
after they have gone to roost. About five o’clock one 
evening last December, hearing much chattering 
from some small birds which were accustomed to 
roost in a large clump of bamboos, we approached 
to try and discover the cause. We suspected a cat, 
but, after some time, we made out the shape of a bird 
perched on a branch near the bamboos. Finally it 
made a dash into the bamboos, and then made off 
with what we strongly suspected was a sparrow 
dangling in its talons. The moon was up, and this 
enabled us to make a good guess that it was a spar- 
row hawk hard pressed with hunger. 


A DOG WITHOUT A MASTER 

io ID the reader ever see a lost dog in a great city? 

Not a dog recently lost, full of wild anxiety and 
restless pain and bewilderment, but one who had 
given up the search for a master in despair, and 
had become consciously a vagabond? If so, he has 
seen an animal that has lost his self-respect, travel- 
ing in the gutters, slinking along by fences, making 
acquaintance with dirty boys, becoming a thorough 
coward, and losing every admirable characteristic 
of a dog. A cat is a cat even in vagabondage; but 
a dog that does not belong to somebody is as hope- 
less a specimen of demoralization as can be found 
in the superior race among which he has sought in 
vain for his master. We know him at first sight 
and he knows that we know him. The loss of his 
place in the world, and the loss of his object of 
loyalty, personal and official, have taken the signi- 


ficance out of his life and the spirit out of him. He | 


has become a dog of leisure. 


WHY NOT SCENTED BAITS 
A QUESTION was asked recently if fish were able 


to smell food at a distance. We do not think 
there is the slightest doubt about it, as there is so 
much evidence confirming our opinion. Water is 
very similar to air as a medium for conveying scent, 
and anyone who has seen chub, for instance, nosing 
up-stream in search of a bit of cheese, or eels and 
trout working up for worms, will be quickly con- 
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vinced that fish have a very strong sense of smell. 
Old Izaak and many ancient anglers strongly advo- 
cated the use of scented baits, and it strange 
that today no investigations have been made into 
their usefulness, only the plainest unadulterated 
baits being used. Salmon roe has a very strong 
scent, and it may be that this is the reason why 
fish are attracted to it from quite long distances 
down-stream. It. is not always that the scented bait 
is palatable to the fish, proving that it is the scent 
alone in cases where the bait is not devoured that 
invited their curiosity or expectation. Horrible mix- 
tures are sometimes used for attracting fish, but, 
with the exception of honey, perhaps, in paste for 
carp, there is little bait-scenting done. 


PASSENGER PIGEONS SEEN 
"THE New York Sun of February 4, 1919, prints the 
following letter from C. W. Dickinson, the famous 
wolf hunter of northern Pennsylvania: _ 

“In the fore part of September, 1918, as we were 
going to our war garden in Concord, Mass, we saw 
a flock of about 200 beautiful passenger pigeons. 
There is not a possible chance for us to be mistaken 
about these birds, for the sky was clear, the sun 
shone bright and the birds passed within 150 feet of 
us. 
“The country there is practically level and all 
cleared, so we could see these birds a long distance. 
They flew in a northerly direction until they were 
nearly out of our range of vision, when they circled 
to the left and came back on the northwest side of 
us and about the same distance from us as they were 
when they passed at first, but on the opposite side, 
and we could plainly see the white breasts of the 
hens and the red breasts of the toms. These birds 
are a uniform color except the red and white breasts 
of the toms and hens. 

“When these birds are making a flight they fly 
as steady as wild geese or ducks. They do not wabble 
or criss-cross, but go straight ahead unless something 
frightens them. Then, too, they have the long 
pointed tail. 

“Of course there are rare exceptions as to color. 
During our time we saw ten or twelve spotted birds. 
Some of them are about white. During the latter part 
of the 50s we saw a snow white passenger pigeon 
ten or twelve different times. 


“‘We have seen billions of these birds. We have — 


caught over 1,600 dozen with nets and we have shot 
thousands of them. When a small boy we caught 
hundreds of them in quail traps; so taking our ex- 
perience into consideration we think we ought to be 
able to tell a flock of passenger pigeons today, for 
our memory is good even if we are growing old.” 


A REQUEST FROM THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
EF connection with its administration of the Migra- 

tory Bird Treaty Act and other work in game con- 
servation, the Biological Survey desires to secure in- 
formation concerning every hunting club or other 
organization whose object is the hunting or conser- 
vation of game of any kind. It desires information 
as to the names of the officers, the location of their 
hunting ground if they possess property of this kind 
and the number of members of the organization. 
The postoffice address of the secretary is particularly 
desired. Address all communications to the Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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RAL HISTORY 
MIGRATION SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE LITTLE KNOWN SUBJECT OF 
BIRD MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


R. FRANK KABAN, of the United 

States Marine Corps, stationed at 

Mare Island, California, has writ- 
ten the natural history editor as fol- 
lows: 

“Why do we never hear of a southern 
migration, that is a migration of the 
birds of the southern hemisphere toward 
the south, just as our birds migrate to 
the north, in the spring? 

“It seems reasonable to expect the 
birds south of the equator to do that, 
but I have never heard or read anything 
to that effect.” 

This question should be understood to 
apply to land birds only. In one sense it, 
would be quite fair to answer it by say- 
ing that we hear so little about bird 
migration in the southern hemisphere 
principally because the subject has never 
been adequately studied in that half of 
the world. Since the dawn of history, 
the great centers of population and civil- 
ization have been in the temperate re- 
gions of the northern continents, and 
the return of the swallow in the spring 
was as familiar to the Greek poet, An- 
acreon, as it is to us today. Likewise 
the author of the book of Job speaks of 
the hawk that stretches her wings to- 
ward the south, a phenomenon that we, 
too, note recurrently in autumn. But 
the habitable lands south of the equator, 
which means Australia and New Zea- 
land, the greater part of South America, 
and less than half of Africa, have be- 
queathed us no old literature filled with 
such a tradition of bird migration, and, 
during the relatively brief period in 
which these areas have been settled by 
northern man, there has scarcely been 
an opportunity for noting and recording 
the actual facts regarding southern birds 
that make seasonal journeys toward and 
away from the equator. In this connec- 
tion it should not be forgotten that in 
absolute numbers, as well as in propor- 
tion to the total population, there are 
even now vastly fewer naturalists in the 
southern countries of the globe than 
there are in the United States, Canada, 
and western Europe. 

Nevertheless, after we have made due 
allowance for the conditions just men- 
tioned the truth remains that, at least 
as regards land birds, migration in the 
southern hemisphere has attained no 
such dimensions, either in the number of 
migrant species or the distances trav- 
ersed, as we ‘find in all parts of the 
north temperate and boreal world. The 
most obvious reason for this is to be 
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7 Natural History Depart- 
ment has been for nearly half 
a century a clearing-house for im- 
formation of interest to all. Our 
readers are invited to send any 
questions that come under the head 
of this department to Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, in care of FOREST 
AND STREAM. Mr. Murphy, who is 
Curator of the Department of Na- 
tural Science in the Brooklyn 
Museum, will answer through these 
columns.—[EDITORS. ] 


sought in the distribution of continental 
masses. We all realize that the north- 
ern hemisphere contains the greater part 
of the earth’s dry land, but only by look- 
ing at a geographic globe from a north 
polar point of view can we gain an 
adequate conception of the manner in 
which the great continents of Eurasia 
and North America are crowded around 
the northern axis of the world. Look- 
ing southward in all directions toward 
the equator, we find that even China, In- 
dia, and Arabia lie well to the north of 
the line, while two-thirds of Africa, and 
a considerable section of South America, 
are also included within the northern 
hemisphere. Beyond the equator, at the 
periphery of the terrestrial world, we 
find only the minor continent of Austra- 
lia, and the narrowing wedges of South 
America and Africa extending into a 
vast ocean. How different, too, are the 
relations of these southern lands to each 
other and to the austral poles! Cape 
Horn, the extreme tip of South America, 
lies in about 56 degrees south latitude, a 
position corresponding to that of Edin- 
burgh and Copenhagen in the northern 
hemisphere. Africa extends only about 
as far south of the equator as Los An- 
geles and the Strait of Gibraltar lies 
north of it while Tasmania and New 
Zealand carry the inhabited southern 
lands to parallels corresponding with 
those of Boston, southern Canada and 
Paris. 

Under such circumstances, the move- 
ments, and very population of land birds 
of the southern hemisphere must clearly 
be far more limited than those of the 
birds distributed throughout the spaci- 
ous north. In the words of Professor 
Alfred Newton, the distinguished Eng- 
lish student of ornithology, “if the re- 
lative proportion of land to water in the 
southern hemisphere were at all such as 


it is in the northern, we should no doubt 
find the birds of southern continents be- 
ginning to press upon the tropical and 
equatorial regions of the globe at the 
season when they were thronged with the 
emigrants from the north, and in such a 
case it would be only reasonable that 
the latter should be acted upon by the 
force of the former... . . But, though 
we know almost nothing of the migration 
of birds of the other hemisphere, yet, 
when we regard the comparative defici- 
ency of the land in south latitudes all 
round the world, it is obvious that the 
feathered population of such as now- 
adays exists can exert but little influ- 
ence.” 


NOTHER and more speculative rea- 
son for the limitation of periodi- 
cal bird movement in the southern 

hemisphere has to do with the theory 
which connects present day migration 
with the geographical source, or point 
of original dispersal, of the various 
groups of migratory birds, It is an ac- 
cepted fact that many of the higher 
families of birds, such as the pipits, for 
instance, which are now of almost world- 
wide distribution, originated somewhere 
in the northern continents, probably in 
central Asia, and thence radiated through 
Europe, Africa, both Americas, and 
many of the outlying islands. When 
birds of this kind were driven from their 
northern ranges by the ice invasion of 
the Glacial Epoch, some of the species 
only bided their time before following 
back the retreating cold and reoccupy- 
ing more and more of their old ranges, 
the constantly increasing seasonal oscil- 
lations eventually becoming fixed as the 
instinct of migration. According to this 
hypothesis, the birds of the southern con- 
tinents were not sufficiently distant from 
the tropics to be so affected by the Glacial 
Period, and, moreover, many of the 
groups then existing south of the equator 
have become extinct, and have been re- 
placed by invaders from the north. 
Having now discussed briefly some of 
the theoretical reasons for the relatively 
slight development of bird migration on 
the southern continents, let us consider 
two or three examples from the scant 
supply of scientific information which 
proves that certain land birds, breeding 
in temperate regions south of the equa- 
tor, do, nevertheless, make seasonal mi- 
grations into the tropics. In Argentina, 
South Africa Australia, and New Zea- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 189) 
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THE BARD OF THE KUSKOKWIM 


C. EDWARD CONE, A POET OF THE NORTHLAND TELLS OF HIS EXPERIENCES WITH 


AST Spring, 
during one of 
those long 

northern evenings of 
late twilight, we 
were sitting in the 
lobby of the Crescent 
Hotel, Anchorage, 
Alaska, talking of 
men and things and 
waiting for it to 
grow dark enough 
go we could go to 
bed with clear con- 
sciences, when the 
door opened and a 
man stepped briskly 
into the room. 

“Ah, Mr. Cone!” 
exlaimed Redwood, 
our genial host, and 
he then introduced 
us to a man about 
fifty years of age on 
whose weatherbeaten 
face was written 
many a tale of hardship. The smile he 
gave in greeting portrayed a kindly dis- 
position, full of the philosophy of life 
and there was a curious twist about the 
corners of his mouth that bespoke a depth 
of humor. Redwood had introduced him 
as the “Bard of the Kuskokwim” and 
then hastened to explain that Mr. Cone 
was a poet of some repute among his fel- 
low townsmen. We became interested at 





’D been prospecting for a year, 

Was broke, and feeling blue, 
And was strictly on the hustle 
For something I could do. 


I met a wise guy on the trail 
(They called him “Windy Jim”) 
And he said, “Go build a fish-wheel 

And fish the Kuskokwim.” 


“And when the wheel is finished, sir, 
You’ll never more be broke 

For all that you will have to do 
Is sit around and smoke, 

And watch the fish fall in the box, 
And dollars in the poke.” 


And among some other things, 
That all-wise guy agreed, 

That there was money to be made 
In taking dogs to feed. 


“You may take fifty dogs,” he said, 
At five per month for each; 

Why, talk about your “high finance” 
My boy, it’s out of reach.” 


That gaudy scheme looked good to me, 
So I quickly set to work 
To build that magic fish-wheel, 
And you bet I didn’t shirk. 


A FISH-WHEEL WHILE TRYING TO PROVIDE FOR A LARGE FAMILY OF MALAMUTES 
By JOHN P. HOLMAN, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 































The fish-wheel on the Kuskokwim 
once and begged him to recite some of 
his verses. He reluctantly did so and 
amused us for an hour or more with 
many original pieces, portraying life in 
the north. A few days later I visited 
him at his cabin on the outskirts of town 
and enjoyed reading some more of his 
poems and stories. They were all filled 
with the spirit of the North and told in 
a very novel and picturesque way. 





For two whole solid weeks I toiled 
Just twenty hours a day; 

And at last the wheel was finished, 
And I was feeling gay. 


And when I had'it good and safe 
At anchor in the stream, 

I went and hunted up some dogs, 
To finish out that dream. 


I couldn’t reach that “high finance ” 
Not even with a pole! 

I fed about a dozen dogs— 
They left me in a hole. 


For though that wheel kept rolling 
round, 
It caught but little fish; 
To wring that wise guy’s windy neck, 
Was now my ardent wish. 


I had to feed those hungry dogs! 
And therein lies the rub: 

In lieu of fish I had to feed 
My scanty stock of grub. 


Those malamutes seemed to think 
That I was all to blame; 

They seemed to think it was my fault 
The salmon never came. 









R. CONE is a 
real pioneer of 
Alaska, hav- 

ing come to the 

country away back 
in the eighties and 
has trapped and 

prospected over a 

large part of the 

country. While pro- 
specting along the 

Kuskokwim River 

he had a tragic ex- 

perience. with a fish- 
wheel, which he ‘has 

put into verse. A 
fish-wheel is an in- 
genious contrivance 
which is just what 
its name implies— 
a large wheel, an- 
chored in the stream 
and turned by the 
current—it has 
broad paddles upon 

: which the fish, and 
especially the salmon, which run up most 
of the Alaskan streams during the early 
months of summer in great hordes, are 
lifted out of the water and deposited in 
a box arranged for that purpose. Some- 
times large catches are made in this man- 
ner, but in Mr. Cone’s case, like many 

other things in life, it didn’t work just 
as he had expected it would, but I will 
let him tell his own story: 





For every time I came around, 
They’d look at me and growl; 

And when a fish fell in the box, 
They’d all begin to howl. 


Whene’er I think about those dogs, 
It almost makes me weep! 

Through them I lost the little chance 
I might have had for sleep. 


There is a gray old trader there, 
Of whom I want to tell; 
Though I may never pay him, 
I shall always wish him well! 


He’d listen to my woeful tale 
About my lack of cash, 
And then he’d let me have some 
grub, 
Which showed that he was rash. 


I handed him a gold-piece once, 
He almost had a fit! 

And now I’m sure he never in 
The least expected it. 


But may God bless that trader! 
If it hadn’t been for him, 
I’d have starved to death while fish- 


ing 
Upon the Kuskokwim. 
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A CAFETERIA FOR BIRDS 


on those of us who love birds it is a 
pleasure to feed the little ones who 
brave the winter in our northern clime. 
It is a good plan also to feed the venture- 
some early birds of spring who often 
find “scant picking” during the cold, 
bleak days of early spring. 

A unique, economical and efficient feed- 
ing device was built for me by Mr. Ed- 
ward Avis, the well-known “Bird Mimic,” 
who has delighted thousands of audi- 
ences with his wonderful art of bird- 
song imitation. 

The device is simple, practical and 
highly recommended. It may be con- 
structed as follows: Bore a hole eight 
inches deep, two and a half inches in 
diameter into one end of a smooth-barked 
log at least 4 by 14 inches in size. With 
a one-inch auger bore four holes, two 
on each side and about three inches apart, 
slanting a little downward from the out- 
side to the large cavity. Fill a common 
quart milk bottle with hemp, rape or sun- 
flower seed, finely chopped suet or scraps, 
and insert inverted bottle into the log. 
Care should be taken that the neck of 
the bottle shall fit tightly so as to ex- 
clude all rain. 

We fastened the feeder securely to a 
tree trunk. A tall post will do nicely. 
The birds will soon find their way to 
the food, and the appliance will serve 
them automatically as long as there is a 
supply in the bottle. The woodpeckers, 
nuthatches, chickadees, titmice, brown 
creepers, etc., will be able to cling to the 
smooth bark and take the food from the 
openings, but the English sparrow lacks 
this accomplishment and therefore will be 
precluded from the feast, otherwise these 
little thieves would soon steal all. 

C. P. H., Connecticut. 


‘LEVEN KINKS 
— quickly reload the single shot, .22 
calibre, rim-fire rifle, while hunting, 
as the bullets are outside lubricated 
and cannot be carried in the pocket loose, 
and taking one from the box each time is 
slow, I carry three in a brass tube, sus- 
pended by a cord from the shirt button- 
hole. When a cartridge is wanted it is 
surprising how quickly one slides into 
the hand by upending the tube. They 
cannot spill out, for with the cord tied 
around the upper end of the 3%-inch 
tube, the weight is always at the lower 
end. 
* a * 
To keep the flask holding either dope, 
liniment, pain killer, etc:, well corked, 


take a piece of brass wire, form a loop 
in the middle by twisting it several times, 
then wrap it around the bottle neck just 
below the nozzle and twist the two ends 
together and draw them over the cork and 
through the loop, the ends are then turned 
back and the point pushed into the cork. 


* * * 


In a warm country a candle left lying 
in the tent is apt to twist, droop, or flat- 
ten out, but by rolling it in paper and 
placing it under the bed roll it will re- 
tain its shape. 

o* ok * 

To draw a tight wood screw from a 

gun stock easily, put a red-hot piece of 


W ® are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this .department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


iron against the screw head for about 
a minute, then use the screw driver. 
* * * 

To clean the metal threads of sand, 
filings or grease which sometimes hap- 
pen to get in them while over-hauling 
a fire-arm, take something flat, in 
width less than the diameter of the screw 
hole, lay a piece of cloth over it and 
turn all into the hole, the same as the 
screw is turned in. 

oo * * 

A good match holder for use in a tent 
can be made from a 12-gage empty paper 
shell. Cut out an oval section from one 
side then tack it to the tent pole. 

K * * 

For hanging clothes in the tent 
some good pegs can be made with sev- 
eral empty revolver cartridges of large 
caliber and eight-penny nails. Knock 
out the old primer and in its place slip 
a nail, then drive the nail into the tent 
pole until the shell stops it. A big peg 
is very easy on the garment it holds, 
whereas the nail heads are apt to dam- 
age them. 


_it is the only fuel obtainable. 


Spices and salt and pepper containers 
are apt to be left on the table while 
camping. If so they should all be set 
upside down, then when wanted will not 
be found covered with dust or other dirt. 

* ak * 

On most outing trousers the belt loops 
are sewed flush with the edge and on 
the inside, this allows the belt to lop 
above the trousers. So I always tack 
said loop down by sewing them at least 
% inch from the top. 

+ * ok 

For advertising many groceries and 
other businesses give away calendars, 
generally a big picture with a little pad 
on it. Under this little pad will be 
found printed very small, 24% x 1%%-inch 
calendar of the whole year. Take this 
and paste it in the memorandum book 
and it will sure come in handy. 

* ES * 


A good cigarette or small cigar holder 
can be made by the camper who forgets 
his, from the leg bone of a rooster, bet- 
ter known as a drumstick. The remains 
of the rooster can be lunched upon. 

JIM FERGUSON, New York. 


REPAIRING SMALL BURNS IN A 
TENT 


ALSAM wood is notorious for throw- 
ing off sparks that burn holes in the 

At places in the north country 
Last 
year, at such a place, my tent received 
a score of holes from this cause and fF 
had not repaired it. We closed them 
with surgeon’s adhesive plaster, applying 
it both inside and out. These patches 
rendered the tent serviceable. I had 
carried that adhesive plaster upon many 
hunting trips and this was the first time 
I had found any use for it. 

A very useful aid in carrying a rifle 
came under my observation in Cassiar. 
A rifle sling has a tendency to slip from 
the hunter’s shoulder and will not re- 
main firm on the shoulder unless held 
in place. One hand must always be on 
the rifle in order to keep the sling on the 
shoulder. Often in climbing both hands 
are required. A large. button firmly 
sewed on the shoulder of the hunting 
coat will act as a guard for the sling 
when the sling is over the shoulder, pre- 
vent it from slipping off and in emer- 
gencies permit the hunter to make other 
use of his right hand than holding the 
rifle on the shoulder. The button will 
not interfere with a hasty voluntary 
shifting of the rifle to a position for- 
shooting. 


tent. 


HENRY BANNON, Ohio. 











A DISH OF OUR FOREFATHERS 

F you had lived in 1719 or 1819 in- 

stead of the present year you would 
probably have been familiar with the 
meat product known as jerked venison. 
Under the name of “jerky” it traveled 
in our forefather’s haversacks far to the 
unknown western lands and with parched 
corn, known as “rockahominy,” it shared 
the honor of provisioning the pioneers 
of America in their fight against. primi- 
tive conditions. 

Here is the recipe given to me by a 
government official in Wyoming: 

C it into strips 2 inches wide, about 
%-inch thick and as long as the partic- 
ular muscle extends. Mix about 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of salt to 1 pound of meat, 
rubbing in well. Smoke with non-resin- 
ous wood, such as alder, hickory, bark, 
etc., for about an hour. Hang over stove 
to dry. Dry until product breaks when 
bent. This recipe is primarily for veni- 
son but it works just as well with beef. 

This official, an assistant in Boy’s and 
Girl’s Club work in the northern and 
western states, gave a demonstration of 
the process out-of-doors under the blue 
skies and amid the lofty mountains of 
Wyoming, before hunters, forest rangers, 
and mountaineers who came in from 
miles around, bringing their families 
with them. They pronounced the jerked 
venison “good eatin’.” But it seems 
funny to me that Uncle Sam has to “tell 
them how” where the former generations 
of men who occupied that ground presum- 
ably were familiar with the process. 

CHARLES KEENE, Wyoming. 


TO TRAP SKUNK 


WILL tell you a good way to trap 

skunk, civet and muskrat: for skunk 
make a pen of stones or sticks driven 
into the ground. The pen should be 
about two and one-half feet long’ and 
open about eight inches on one side, put 
a piece of bloody rabbit or muskrat in 
the back of the pen and sprinkle with 
the musk of a skunk and anise oil mixed, 
then set a number one:and one-half or 
number ninety-one trap in the opening 
and if there are any skunks around you 
will catch one. For civet go out about 
the last of October and dig some small 
holes about a foot deep in the side of a 
hill. Then when you start trapping put 
some rotten fish in the back part of the 
holes and set a number one trap in the 
openings and you may catch five or six 
in one night. In either this set or the 
one for skunk it is not necessary to 
cover the traps, but it is best to, as you 
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may catch a wandering mink or ’coon. 
For muskrat take a bundle of fodder corn 
and put in water about six inches deep 
and set three number one traps on the 
top of it. Have them staked out in deep 
water so that the muskrat will drown 
as soon as he is caught. 

The following is a good way to keep 
your feet from getting sore on a long 
tramp: Take your socks off and rub 
cream on your feet and then put your 
shoes and socks back on and on the 
longest tramp your feet will not get sore. 

JOHN A. KNOLL, Iowa. 
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SECTION OF CAN CUT AWAY SHOWING 
FISH WORMS AT BOTTOM OF CAN. 


“CANNED” WORMS FOR BAIT 


er the spring worms are plentiful but 
in the hot summer months it is almost 
impossible to dig them. They can be kept 
on hand for summer use if one will take 
an old tin can, the larger the better, 
such as a five-gallon oyster can, and 
punch it full of nail holes—small, so that 
the worms cannot crawl through. Bury 
the can in the ground to within an inch 
or so of the top; fill it with earth and 
put in the worms. They will burrow 
down in the earth of the can which re- 
ceives moisture through the many tiny 
holes. Occasionally moisten the soil and 
put some coffee grounds on top. The re- 
sult will be lively, juicy worms which no 
fish can resist. 

There is quite a bit of money to be 
made by any enterprizing boy if he will 
try this scheme. In England bait is sold 
by many shops, but in America it is 
often as hard to purchase worms as it is 
to dig them. 

So boys, get out your spades and, re- 
membering the old proverb about the 
early bird, go forth into the dewy fields 
and dig. 

F. V. W., Canada. 
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INFORMATION WANTED 


Gem any of our readers give us the 
information desired by the writer of 
the following letter: 

Friend Nessmuk: 

Being a constant reader of your paper 
and reading some of your answers to the 
questions of your admirers, I wish ' to 
gain a little of your information. 

Now, I do not care to kill birds, but 
some people may think my way is not so 
exciting, but to me it is a pleasure. 

I am an admirer of song birds. I 
have a large cage in my home and keep 
canaries, but I want to get some other 
kind that are singers. 

How would I go about it to trap or 
capture such birds as the red bird, linnet 
and such small birds that one can keep 
in the home and give them the best of 
treatment? In return all I ask is a song 
now and then. 

Will you tell me how I can go into 
the woods this spring and catch some of 
these songsters alive? 


FreD E. FINNERAN, Rhode Island. 


A BOTTLE TORCH 

we working around the camp at 

night it is often more convenient 
to use a flare than a lantern. Some 
times more than one light is needed and 
then it is handy to know how to con- 
struct a simple torch. I have camped out 
a good deal and have used many make- 
shifts, but the best torch I know of is 
made in this way. Fit a cork of green, 
hard wood into a long-necked bottle so 
that it is fairly tight; cut a V-shaped 
groove in one side of the cork. In this 
insert the wick, which may be a piece of 
flannel or any old rag. It must be long 
enough to reach well down in the bot- 
tom of the bottle. Fill the bottle about 
half full of kerosene, insert wick and 
cork, and light up and you have an ex- 
cellent flare. 

The green wood of the cork does not 
ignite quickly and the torch is easily 
grasped and held where one needs it. If 
there is no kerosene in camp any oil may 
be used. It might work safely with gas- 
olene, but I should not want to be the 
one to experiment with it. 

A piece of heavy wire twisted around 
the neck of the bottle serves for a 
handle or a stick can be split and the 
neck of the bottle fastened in the crotch. 

With this torch in hand you may be 
able to go Diogenes one better and with a 
little care and a great deal of patience 
you might be able to find an honest man. 

Mrs. E. E. H., Maine. 
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GIVE THE YOUNGSTERS A CHANCE 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


ERE ought to be an amendment to 

New York’s gun-toting law which 
would permit parents to train their chil- 
dren in the use of fire-arms. Under the 
present law, as I understand it, one can- 
not get a permit for a boy to carry a 
gun, nor for him. to hunt, except on the 
limited areas of one’s own property. 

When, a year ago, I went to a dis- 
penser of hunting licenses, and tried to 
obtain one for my boy, ten years of age, 
he acted as though he was insulted when 
I tried to obtain an explanation of the 
refusal to grant the boy a license. 

“We just don’t do it; that’s all!” he 
said. 

The difficulty seems to be, in New York 
state, the Sullivan law which was aimed 
to get criminals whom the New York 
police could not catch otherwise than 
with fire-arms on their persons. It was 
a confession that the police were in- 
efficient. Accordingly, the right to carry 
fire-arms was seriously abridged, even 
though there is some sort of a provi- 
sion in the old time U. S. Constitution 
that guarantees the individual’s right to 
bear arms. 

The habit of the hunting license is 
nicely extended so that if a man hunts 
without one, they get him, too. The 
States variously differentiate between 
outsiders and insiders, notably Arkansas, 
whose game was all being killed off by 
rather hoggish and unscrupulous hunt- 
ers and game baggers from elsewhere. 
There is opportunity here for reciprocity 
among sporting people, including auto- 
mobilists, and doubtless there will be in 
time. 

But the New York state condition as 
regards boys and girls and the use of 
fire-arms is seriously against any one 
caring to risk .the various menaces of 
state police, game protectors and local 
police. No matter with what good in- 
tention a parent starts out to teach his 
boy to hunt, trap and know the woods, 
the boy’s rifie, when he is under 16 years 
of age, may possibly be used to get the 
parent into serious difficulty with the 
Sullivan Law. 

Boys learn to use fire-arms the best 
when from ten to fourteen years of age. 
I was eleven years old when I began with 
a 32 Remington rim-fire. I shot hun- 
dreds of heads of game with it, from 
deer to chipmunks. One thing my fa- 
ther taught me, morning, noon and night 
for a few weeks: 

“Never point a gun at any one, at 
yourself, or at any thing you don’t want 
to shoot; never shoot in the direction 
of any house, cattle, or garden; always 
throw your bullet into a solid back- 
ground, if possible.” 


i es muti 


LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


I’ve never had an accident nor seen 
one—I knock wood, of course! 

My proposal is that the Sullivan Law 
be amended in legal phrase, to cover the 
square, law-abiding boy who wants to 
own a rifle or gun, and who will have 
instruction in using it. The boy should 
have a distinctive hunting license of his 
own, and a button of his own. 

This license would be issued on con- 
dition that he have competent instruc- 
tion. It would be signed by an instructor, 
as well as by the boy. The instructor 
should be known to the issuing office of 
the license. The boy would apply for his 
instruction either from a parent, a Boy 
Scout Headquarters, an old guide or 
woodsman, or from a sportsman. A part 
of the course in school and in field would 
be “Game Laws and Useful Animals.” 

It might be well for every district to 
have professional instructors in gun craft 
for boys. The instructors should have 
their own certificates, which could be is- 
sued on reputation, as well as on demon- 
strated fitness to serve in the position. 

But the State would issue a leaflet, 
or instruction book, and that book would 
contain the essentials of a boy’s educa- 
tion in guncraft, handling fire-arms, 
carefulness, fitness for the game, and the 
rest. Consider what Chief Legge, and 
his protectors, the editors of guncraft 
magazines, The Master of the Boy Scouts, 
Colonel Roosevelt, Mr..George B. Grin- 
nell, and a committee of similar high 
authorities could put down into a school 
book for outdoor boys, covering the use 
and service of fire-arms under the hunt- 


‘ing law. 


There ought to be in every school house 
in the state a class that would instruct 
the boys and girls in the use of fire-arms, 
under this state law—if it didn’t be- 
come a national law, under the compul- 
sory military training, for the special 
training of boys and girls who want to 
hunt. No boy in the state should be 
permitted to have a fire-arm who did not 
take this course of instruction, or its 
equivalent, in charge of a parent or a 
professional instructor. This class, for 
boys of 10 to 16 years of age, would 
prepare them for hunting in the fields 
and woods, and for outdoor target prac- 
tice. 

I am not asking too much. I went 
camping out in the deer and bear coun- 
try alone, at thirteen years of age. My 
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boys cannot do that now and carry fire- 
arms. But under a law that made the 
parent responsible for the adequate in- 
struction of his hunting children, the 
boys could go hunting alone, could go 
trapping alone, provided they were still 
under the strict discipline of handling 
fire-arms with every care and caution, ac- 
cording to rules laid down by competent 
authorities. Protectors and police could 
then put the young hunters through the 
manual, to test their fitness, where they 
found them. 

It is all farcical to talk about teaching 
boys to grow up with a rifle in their 
hands when the state law makes the 
parent a criminal for having a pistol, 
or for permitting his children to own 
fire-arms. The worst possible thing that 
can be done is to make it a crime for a 
square parent to do the best possible 
thing, as regards fire-arms and outdoor 
life for his children. It takes a pretty 
level headed boy to differentiate between 
crime and the illegal practice of learn- 
ing to handle a gun, hunt and trap as 
under present game and gun laws. 

An amendment to the laws, compelling 
adequate instruction of boys and girls 
of hunting age, say 10 years, if they are 
to have or use fire-arms, air-guns, bean- 
shooters, would put an end to all the 
distressing accidents due to ignorance, 
and reduce carelessness to the minimum. 

Air-guns and bean-shooters are per- 
fectly proper playthings for children, if 
the youngsters are only taught proper 
play with them. I began my hunting 
in New York City with a bean-shooter, 
killing dozens of sparrows and learning 
to hit marks with them—and never a 
broken window! Never a hit person to 
my discredit. 

RAYMOND S. Sars, Little Falls, N. Y. 


OLD STATEN ISLAND DAYS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


I WAS pretty close to nervous prostra- 
tion but this morning I received my 
knife and I felt easier, now I am just as 
big a kid as ever and I am pleased with 
my new knife, although I am very near 
the three score mark, I am a crank on 
pocket cutlery. I carry three knives and 
keep on hand about fifteen of various 
makes. I received my FOREST AND STREAM 
for March and expect I will not have to 
bother any more with an irregular news 
man. I am sending you a little stuff for 
the paper if you want to use it. I enjoy 
the little articles from old timers and 
the duck and snipe shooting on Barne- 
gat Bay by the old writer is good. I have 
been there myself; it’s a good place yet. 
I may some time write up my cruise on 
the “Deborah Jane,” on the said bay. 
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When I get up these April mornings 
and walk down back of the house I hear 
the robins tuning up, I hear the crows in 
the air uttering their harsh caw as they 
always do in the mating season, and song 
sparrows are beginning to tune up for 
their final effort as soon as a glimmer of 
light shows in the East; the hens are 
still in their house but the rooster crows 
and I stand there and think of thirty and 
thirty-five years ago when I used to get 
up at the same time and take my ever- 
ready Gordon setter “Dash” and get on 
to the snipe grounds. Old “Dash” knew 
where to go; he would lead me to 
every pond-hole and swale, stopping 
once in a while to see that I was not 
getting absent minded. If he scented 
birds he told me by wagging his tail and 
looking over my way. Those were times 
I enjoyed myself. Many times have I 
walked over the fresh meadows from the 
Prince Bay light to the Kills, and hardly 
ever without something to show for it. 
In those days there were numerous ponds 
in the woods and fields and often teal and 
pintails were added to the pocket re- 
served for the zig zagging snipe. Most 
of these little ponds contained gold fish, 
shiners, etc.; now most of them are 
drained off because someone had his old 
scrofulous blood vessels tapped by a mos- 
quito. There are just as many mos- 
quitoes here on Staten Island as ever, 
but some one has more dollars in his 
pocket on account of some one’s whim. 
Last Sunday I took a walk over the old 
spring shooting grounds. In one low-lying 
pasture where there is a clear little pond 
that has not been drained off I saw three 
black or dusky duck and around the 
edges of the pond I put up six or eight 
English snipe. I felt in a way as if I 
would liked to have broken the law. How 
I wished my old companion “Dash” was 
with me so he could do his part; but 
no, times have changed—thanks to the 
law and those who observe it. I walked 
along toward Great Kills for two or three 
miles, going over the old places and .I 
should judge I put up 25 birds in my 
morning’s walk. There must have been 
not a few that escaped my notice. It was 
a pleasant walk. I heard but two shots 
fired, usually there is more or less 
shooting on this end of the Island on 
Sundays. Coming home I came through 
the old woodcock grounds, but only put 
up one pair of these birds. They evi- 
dently had a nest in the sprouts nearby, 
but our field and forest fires are so nu- 
merous that birds that nest on the 
ground have little chance to propagate 
their kind. 

H. L. ALLEN, Staten Island. 


FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 


AM sending you by parcel post the 
copies of FoREST AND STREAM. I think 

I am one of your oldest subscribers or 
readers, as I have several hundred copies 
on my shelves, some of them dating back 
to 1875, when the buffalo ranged the 
plains and wild Indians camped where 
now are towns and cities. I have always 
been interested in outdoor life, but being 
a working man could indulge in it only 
to a limited extent; a few days off occa- 
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sionally; but Forest AND STREAM has 
kept me in touch and I like to look back 
and thnk of those men who could so well 
write up those scenes and times of the 
open and the wild, and in my mind I 
seem to be fishing with Fred Mathew, 
snow shoeing in New Brunswick with 
Emerson Hough, listening to the stories 
in Uncle Liska’s shop, camping with the 
king fishers, gathering specimens with 
Fred Beverly in the tropics, fishing for 
black bass with Dr.Henshall, and scores 
of others who wrote so interestingly. To- 
day I have been reading of Mr. King 
and his party and their trip along the 
West Coast, and yet it does not seem 
such a long time since the day of muzzle 
loaders and when prairie schooners were 
the only means of transportation across 
the plains, but it is a big jump from 
those days to the electric car and the 
pump-gun. I am an old man now, well 
past the three score and ten, and in the 
natural course of events it will not be 
long before the Phantom Drummer beats 
his last tattoo, yet I look for FoREST AND 
STREAM every month and hope I may be 
able to read it for some time to come. If 
you find this too tedious to decipher chuck 
it in the waste basket and believe me your 
well wisher and one of the old timers. 
S. E. Hurzpurt, Conn. 


SHADES OF THE DEPARTED 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
rg teagan the keen enjoyment of 

hooking and landing his fish, the 
dearest wish of the average sportsman 
is to preserve a record of his achieve- 
ment. 

Of course the taxidermist affords the 
ideal method iff he and his art are avail- 
able but he is usually far from camp and 
an expensive luxury at best. A tabu- 
lated list of weights, dates and cap- 
tors is only partially convincing and fails 
to bring to mind the actual appearance 
of the catch. Photographs are good but 
usually fail to do full justice to the sub- 
ject. 

At my camp on a New Hampshire lake 
I have tried the following scheme with 
good results. Placing the fish on a sheet 
of paper and holding the fins and tail 
wide spread by means of pins, I mark his 
outline. I then cut this out, tack it to 
the wall and mark around it with a soft 





A novel way to preserve a record of your fish 
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pencil. Removing the paper, I follow the 
outline in black point with a fine brush. 
This done, the space within is painted 
black and the silhouette stands out 
against the white pine boarding in vivid 
contrast. Lastly the weight, date and 
initials of the captor are added. 

It is especially easy to recount the 
capture of this or that specimen looming 
so black again the wall. Here is the 
three pound bass with his spiney dorsal 
fin spread in fighting style. Yes, he 
gave me a grand battle! There is the 
four pound pickerel—strikingly graceful 
as compared to the chunked bass. Some 
sport catching him on a light fly rod and 
landing him unassisted! Occupying a 
proud place is the two and one-half 
pound bass—my nine year old son’s first 
prize. Will he ever forget how his rod 
bent as he played him into the landing 
net? 

One of the best yarns is about the big 
bass over the door next to the fireplace. 
He was one of the family for some time 
before he was added to the food supply 
and contributed his form to the mural 
decorations. He would hover (I suppose 
fish do hover) around us while we bathed, 
taking a position in about three feet of 
water at the inner end of the diving 
board and watching with interest (may- 





be with amusement) our diving and 
swimming stunts. Apparently devoid of 
fear, he would allow us to approach 
within a yard of him before taking an 
unhurried refuge beneath the board. For 
a long time all efforts with all kinds of 
lures failed to interest him, but there 
came a fatal day—and here he is. 

Here and there are the fish taken by 
our guests who, when they return next 
season, will greet the evidence of their 
skill with renewed enthusiasm and, as 
Jerome K. Jerome says, “the thrilling 
tale will be told again—with fresh ex- 
aggerations each time.” 

Epwarp P. HENDRICKS, Mass. 


We are especially glad tc have received 
the above letter and trust that more of 
oun readers will take advantage of this 
department in our journal and send us 
such interesting suggestions as may oc- 
cur to them, accompaning their letters 
with photographs if possible—[EpIrTors. ] 
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A WASHINGTON TROUT STORY 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
oe busy life of a civil engineer on 

railway construction affords little 
time for trout fishing, although it very 
often takes him to regions where trout 
are plentiful. An elderly native, who had 
the best varment dog in the state, as well 
as a line of bear, deer and trout stories 
that invited extreme credulity, had often 
told me of a certain stream, back in the 
timber. 

Taking advantage of my hard earned 
and carefully arranged for holiday, three 
a. m. found me pumping the speeder over 
the main line, toward a junction with a 
logging road. Four level miles sped by 
in short order and I had arrived at the 
junction. The logging road was a differ- 
ent story. Grades up to eight per cent. 
geared engines being used to haul with, 
for no ordinary locomotive could begin 
to negotiate such grades and neither 
could I with the speeder. For quite a 
few miles of the ten-mile road I had to 
walk and push the speeder. However, 
dawn was just breaking as I reached 
the end of the road and prepared to 
ascend the skidway, the next stage of my 
journey. A Washington skidway is made 
by putting three logs together so as to 
form a huge trough. Where possible it 
is laid on the ground, and is supported 
by cribbing across draws and very un- 
even ground. It is steep enough to per- 
mit us to descend by gravity. When I 
had reached the top of this one I was 
willing to rest for a few moments. 

Luck was with me when I hunted for 
the blazed trail, for I found it in no time. 
The trail led for three miles through the 
virgin timber and was fine going. It 
brought me to an old abandoned wagon 


road, which I followed for five miles and’ 


which ended at a ten acre clearing, long 
since deserted. 

I was now within three miles of the 
stream, but there were no more trails to 
aid me on my way. It was a three mile 
plunge through the jungle. It is difficult 
to convey any idea of the terrific density, 
of a Washington forest to one who has 
never experienced one. Gigantic trees, 
six to twelve feet in diameter, and of tre- 
mendous height, a very heavy under- 
brush, due to the great rainfall, mon- 
strous windfalls which are difficult to 
either climb over or go around, in fact 
such a forest is all but impassable. How- 
ever, I wrestled onward. At times I was 
certain that I heard the roar of the 
stream, but upon listening carefully, dis- 
covered that it was the wind in the tree 
tops. Finally I heard the real music 
of the water, and after a sharp scramble 
I was beside it. 

No beaten fisherman trail along the 
banks here with empty tin cans, pieces of 
paper and remains of lunches to greet you 
at every turn. It was a virgin stream 
and all mine for a time. I hastily jointed 
my rod, and then opened my creel. Dur- 
ing my plunge through the jungle the 
lid had become loosened and my fly book 
was gone. There are moments in one’s 
life that will never be forgotten. To re- 
trace my steps in search was more than 
impossible. I sat down, unpacked my 
creel and discovered imbedded in the 
straw a common old three for a penny 
number six steel or maybe iron hook. A 
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blue white diamond would not have 
pleased me as well. 

A search under some stones in a shal- 
low backwater revealed perriwinkles ga- 
lore, and with one of these impaled on 
my hook I was ready to cast. The line 
slowly swirled along with the current, 
hesitated in a little eddy, there was a 
chug and a zip and shortly I was land- 
ing a twelve inch mountain trout. 

Stream of streams, accustomed to the 
well fished waters of the east where one 
or two ten or eleven inch trout make a 
very handsome top for a string, to me it 
was a revelation. 

A sharp rapids, terminating in falls with 
a great pool at the foot, furnished trout 
up to fifteen inches, until I moved on for 
a mere change of scenery. Next a great 
log jam backed the water up. Creamy 
foam extended for ten or twelve feet 
back from the logs. Right at the edge 
of the foam more big fellows awaited my 
hook. So I continued until in an all too 
brief period a creel that tugged heavily 


Two fine Rainbows 


at my shoulder, and thoughts of the re- 
turn journey, warned me to quit. 

With most acute regret, I turned from 
that glorious stream, sliding away 
through the wonderful forest, and dived 
up through the jungle. Over the wagon 
road and across the blazed trail, down 
the skidway lickety-split, by gravity the 
same as the logs, in a jiffy I had the 
speeder on the track and was enjoying 
the “joy-ride” of my life. Nothing to do 
but work the brake, and well before sun- 
down I was back to camp. 

The first person to greet me was my 
elderly friend. 

“Well,” he said, “You have been lost.” 

I displayed my catch. 

“No,” he said, “You didn’t get lost, 
but it beats me how you ever got there 
and back by this time.” 

It does me too, when I think of it. 

A. T. Hooven, Washington. 


THE HUMBLE FROG 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
HAVE read Forest AND Stream for 
quite some time and have noticed that 
your contributors write about all other 
game but leave the humblest of them 
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without space in your wonderful maga- 
zine on wild game. That is the reason 
for this little letter about the humble frog. 
He has given me many a happy hour spent 
in quest of this wise fellow, for those who 
have hunted him will acknowledge that he 
is quite clever in hiding and disappearing 
when you find him and are aiming at him. 

I will try to tell why I consider Mr. 
Frog good sport. One reason is that he is 
within easy reaching distance of all. My 
second reason is that he offers an oppor- 
tunity for the use of a rifle and my last 
reason is that when fried he makes a 
tempting morsel. By that I mean his 
hind legs and if he is very large his back 
has enough meat to make it worth while 
to prepare sometimes too. 

Mr. Frog is hunted best with a twenty- 
two calibre rifle, using the twenty-two 
short or long cartridge, whichever your 
rifle is chambered for. It has been my ex- 
perience that he is most likely to be found 
in swamps and sluggish moving water. I 
have never had any success in clear, swift 
running water. 

I am sorry to say that like most of our 
large game, even the small frog is slowly 
being wiped out. I speak only for certain 
sections on Long Island, where a few years 
ago I could take my rifle or the red flannel 
and hook and after a short walk reach a 
swamp where in ten or twenty minutes I 
could get enough large fellows for a meal; 
but the inroads of the small boy with the 
rifle and the slaughter of the small frogs 
is slowly cleaning him out, and the ones 
that survive are so wild you can not get 
near enough to see them before they dive. 

C. MatHewson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ON COOKING WATERFOWL 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

Your inquiry as to the best method of 
cooking strong flavored waterfowl is one 
often asked by sportsmen. There are 
many ways but one of the best is given by 
a British brother sportsman who says: “I 
gladly give hereafter a recipe much appre- 
ciated in Normandy for cooking strong 
and oily flavored birds, such as waterhens, 
coots, scoters, scaups, etc., and making a 
tasty stew: Salmis—Do not pluck your 
bird, but rather skin it. First, carve off 
the members and cut them into pieces as 
well as the carcass. Prepare a brown sauce 
with a lump of butter about the size of an 
egg and a tablespoonful of flour. When 
your sauce is getting to a fine chestnut 
color, add a saucerful of onion chopped 
very fine; then a bottle of red wine and 
half a tumbler of water. Season well with 
salt, pepper, a little nutmeg or Worcester- 
shire sauce, and a bunch of herbs. Put the 
pieces of your fowl in the stew, but retain 
the liver. Keep it simmering for two 
hours. Then mix in the liver crushed to a 
pulp, along with a tablespoonful of bread- 
crust raspings. Stir well for a couple of 
minutes over the fire and serve. A few 
potatoes added in due time to cook in the 
above stew are often thought to improve 
the flavor.” 

It would be quite easy to get the half 
tumbler of water, but where, after July 
first, will we get the bottle of red wine 
which our British brother speaks of so 
flippantly ?—[Eprrors.] 
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DUCKS AND ALKALI 


To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 

N the extreme northwest corner of 

North Dakota, some three or four 
miles from the Montana line and about 
the same distance from the Canadian 
line, lies a small lake, covering some 160 
acres, that is very strongly impregnated 
with alkali. In October, 1916, a party of 
six of us went out from Poplar, Mon- 
tana, for a duck hunt. After hunting on 
another lake some five miles farther west 
we moved east to the lake above men- 
tioned one afternoon and went into camp. 
We had very good shooting that evening, 
but before going to bed it was decided to 
go back to the other lake for the morn- 
ing shoot. The writer, not being as 
young as he was before it was his priv- 
ilege to wear a G. A. R. button, said he 
would stay and watch camp. But the 
others did not go the next morning on 
account of the weather. 

During the night the wind came up 
and blew very hard from the northwest, 
and the weather turned so cold that the 
water in our large milk can was frozen 
quite hard, and when the writer got up 
it was still blowing so hard I did not 
dare build a fire to make coffee for fear 
the blaze might get away and start a 
prairie fire. This mention of the weather 
is really necessary in order to explain, 
somewhat at least, what had happened, 
and the very peculiar thing that befell 
us at this little lake. Now I wish to 
say right here that if I did not have 
the evidence of the other five members 
of the party to fall back upon I would 
not dare to tell just what kind of luck we 
actually did have. Four of the men were 
residents of Poplar, and the other, a Mr. 
Ferguson, a man who has hunted over 
nearly all the United States, lives at Cul- 
bertson, Montana, but our experience was 
something entirely new to him. 

After eating a cold lunch we took our 
guns and walked down to the lake for 
our morning shoot. Arriving at the lake 
the first thing we saw was what we took 
to be a wounded duck start out, from the 
shore and go flopping off in the water 
and to put it out of its misery shot it. 
As we had not brought along our waders, 
and as the wind was blowing toward the 
shore, we walked on, intending to pick up 
the duck on our way back. We had not 
gone far before we flushed another duck 
which acted just like the first one. We 
shot that and went on, leaving it for the 
waves to wash ashore. Going a few rods 
farther across a point we sighted a third 
duck in the same condition as the others, 
but we shot it before it had time to get 
far from shore. While waiting a few 
minutes for the wind to blow the bird 
within reach the thought struck us all 
at once that neither of the three birds 
appeared to have been winged, as we re- 
called that all three were using their 
wings for all they were worth. When 
we picked up the last duck shot we no- 
ticed it was extremely heavy, and an ex- 
amination showed the breast, tail feath- 
ers and the underside of the wings coat- 
ed with what we first took to be ice, as 
it hung in white balls and crystals. We 
went back and picked up the other two, 
and they were in precisely the same con- 
dition. Investigation showed it was not 
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ice at all, but crystalized alkali. The 
truth was that for some cause better 
known to the chemist than to us, the ex- 
treme cold during the night had caused 
the alkali in the water to congeal, as it 
were, and as the water splashed the 
highly impregnated water against the 
bird as he sat along the shore, it had 
accumulated in such quantities on his 
feathers he could not fly. As soon as 
the crystals dried, which was in a short 
time, they turned to white powedr and 
fell off. We picked off some feathers and 
put them in a box and brought them 
home as an evidence of the truthfulness 
of our story, as without this evidence no 
one could have been expected to believe 
us. Taking the three ducks back to camp 
and leaving them we returned to the lake 
and soon had a dozen nice ducks, all we 
could carry back, the shore being lined 
with these flopping ducks. I have sim- 
ply told facts, and if any other hunter 
who may read this ever had a similar ex- 
perience I should be pleased to hear 
from him. 
C. A. BENNETT, Minn. 


The biter is bit 
A NOVEL WAY TO FISH 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| ENCLOSE a photo which will prove 

of interest to all members of the clan 
of Isaac Walton. By hook or crook we 
obtain our ends, but not often in this 
manner. Fishing with a hellgramite for 
bait, the common name given by fisher- 
men to the larva of the Dobson or Horned 
Corydalis, in this instance he proved him- 
self not only a hellgramite, but a heller. 
Getting the long-looked-for bite I drew 
in my line with expectancy, sure enough 
I had a beautiful sunnie and in this 
particular case the biter was bit. In- 
stead of hooking the fish, the hellgramite 
had closed his ice tongs most tenaceously 
on the lower part of the fishes gills thus 
making a record and novel fish landing 
for me. Thinking this would prove of 
interest ‘I quickly got my camera and 
here are the results. Lake Hopatcong, 
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I have been told, contains besides its 
splendid game fish, millions of sunfish. 
Hopatcong is the Indian name for sweet- 
ened water, perhaps that is why the sun- 
fish from its waters are of exceptional 
sweetness. 

J. B. Parpor, New Jersey. 


CONCERNING ARROW-HEADS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
VER most of the Continent of North 
America are to be- found arrow 
heads, fashioned from flint or other 
stone. 

Could you, through the columns of 
FOREST AND STREAM or by referring the 
matter to some one conversant with the 
subject, give me information as to how 
these arrow heads were worked and fash- 
ioned by the peoples who used them? 
In the ages they were in use it may be 
presumed that no tools made of metal. 
were available. 

J. W. McILireer, Victoria, B. C. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
F OR the benefit of your correspondent, 

I will say that stone arrow-heads 
and similar implements were worked 
with very simple tools. While it is true 
that there were always local variations 
and slight differences in methods of han- 
dling the work, just as there are differ- 
ences in blacksmithing, etc., yet, in the 
main, the process is the same. There 
is in fact only one successful way in 
which stone of this kind can be worked, 
that is, by chipping. The flint, or more 
properly, chert, is usually taken from 
the original strata and is thus some- 
what softer and more workable than 
when exposed to the air. Blocks are re- 
duced to the desired general form by 
striking with boulders or hand hammers 
of stone. These forms are then brought 
into leaf shape about the size of the 
point desired by striking with smaller 
stones. Finally, they are shaped and 
finished by pressure applied with bone 
or antler points. Further details of the 
process will be found in general books 
on the subject. 

CLARK WISSLER, New York. 


FROM A SOLDIER 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

S I am in the army now I find my- 

self going back into the past for 
that touch with Nature which is now 
denied me because of my work. I did 
not know how much I could miss it 
until I had spent a year in the Army. 
I am promising myself that, when I get 
my discharge, I shall go out and build 
for myself a log cabin and spend the rest 
of my days in the great out-of-doors. I 
know now what Mother Nature meant 
when she said: “Give me a child in his 
tender years and he will never forsake 
me.” 

I have been roaming through quite a 
number of back copies of FOREST AND 
STREAM. Age doesn’t hurt them. They 
are just as good as new even though some 
of them are entitled to quite a number 
of birthdays. 

WARREN Kimsey, Arkansas. 
(SEVERAL LETTERS ARE HELD OVER) 
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KAMPKOOK 


he clean, blue flame and uniform heat 
makes it the ideal stove for all camp 
two powerful burners; 








THE FIVE POSITIONS 
PRONE 


HIS is technically and tactically the 

best and steadiest of all the five 

positions; it is the first one the 
Tyro should be taught, the one he will 
use the most (opinions and objections 
of certain old shots to the contrary not- 
withstanding) and until he has mastered 
it, using the sling, he should not be per- 
mitted to fire a shot in any other way. 
It is assumed by lying down flat on your 
“tummy” at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees to the left of the line of fire, spread 
the legs wide apart, toes out and heels 
in, sides of both feet flat on the ground. 
Place the left elbow to the front and as 
far to the right as is comfortable, then 
raise the right shoulder and place the 
butt-plate into that hollow I’ve talked 
about so much, and see that the heel of 
the stock is well up, not digging into the 
shoulder. Remember you lay behind 
your gun, not on it. Place the right 
elbow on the ground and “freeze your 
face to the stock. Don’t be afraid, the 
comb “won’t bite-cha,” but it will sure 
bump you if you don’t get right down 
hard and close. Let the right elbow come 
where it will and lay as close to the 
ground as possible; smuggle right down 
to Mother Earth and let her steady and 
support ninety-odd percent of you; the 
common error being a useless attempt to 
rise up. 





Size folded 
{47ax8x3/a 
Weighs “only 
8 pounds 








burns common gasoline. Folds secure- 
ly into steel case when not in use. Set 
up and going in two minutes; cooking 
all done in the time it takes to gather 
fuel for a wood camp fire. Simple, sub- 
stantial, safe, not affected by wind. 
Also supplied with collapsible KAMP- 
OVEN for broiling and baking. 


Sold by sporting goods and hardware 
dealers. 










Write for illustrated folder. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
807 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 

















*€ Outdoor life did it.”’ 


American youth’s love of life in the open 
made possible an army of stalwart, self- 
reliant fighters. What other sport like 
canoeing? With a canoe you can sail or 
paddle, drift or race, fish, or swim and 
dive in the cool waters. There’ snoother 
canoe like the “Old Town”’—so staunch 
yet speedy, so swiftand i stapeiy and so 
safe. Adependable “pal” and carry- 
all. Paddle your own canoe— 
and be sure it’s an “Old 
Town.” Write for View 
Book. Dealers everywhere. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
894 Fourth St. , Old Town, Maine 












KNEELING 
p OINT the left knee toward the target 







and put the right knee on the 

ground, sitting on the heel of the 
right foot. The point of the left elbow 
is placed on or just over the left knee, 
lean the body well forward and hold as 
steady as you can. I advise you to learn 
how to assume this pose, which is simply 
an outworn relic of the flint-lock days, 
simply because certain hide-bound re- 
actionaries insist upon its use, but un- 
der the present “regulations” a man al- 
ways has his choice between kneeling 
and sitting; the “wise virgins” accept 
the proffered seat. The best comment I 
ever heard made on this position was ex- 
pressed by an old regular army sergeant 
who has won international honors and 
possesses the godsent gift of passing on 
his skill to others. 

“T always teach a man how to kneel,” 
he remarked, “‘and then tell him never to 
use the fool position.” Whenever you 
meet “kneeling” on the printed score 
card sit right down and stand on your 


rights. 


















U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


i 

| 

j UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
i FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
ment goods—from an army hat cord to a 
battleship. 

5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 
ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list. 
344—sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
rr oe Outfitters No in — prices 

cove 4 * Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 


THE TYRO’S PRIMER 


CERTAIN TERMS, PHRASES AND IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
USED BY MILITARY RIFLEMEN ARE DEFINED AND EXPLAINED 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 












SITTING 

HIS is a very useful hunting posi- 
r tion and is strongly recommended 

by Stewart Edward White, the fa- 
mous novelist and African hunter. Per- 
sonally I have found it to be “heap good 
medicine” and use it most successfully 
for long shots where the cover renders 
the prone position impossible, also it is 
possessed of sufficient freedom to get 
moving targets and I always use it when 
time and conditions permit me to “take 
a seat.” Thin men cross their legs, 
while us “fat-fellas” spread them out, 
but the basic principle remains the same, 
seat slightly higher than the heels, if the 
contour of the ground will permit, and 
an elbow resting on, or against each knee, 
but never bone to bone. Dig into the 
ground with your heels, if you can, it 
helps-a lot and apply all the other basic 
principles of holding mentioned in the 
description of the prone work, but in the 
last analysis every man must work out 
his own salvation, according to his build 
and temperament, and only practice and 
experiment will give the “dope” best 
suited to his peculiar needs. 


SQUATTING 

ERE is a new one invented by Col- 

onel Harllee, of the Marine Corps, 

and taught by the Sailor-Instruc- 
tors on the great chain of Navy Ranges 
that culminated in building the biggest 
rifle range in the world at Caldwell, N. 
J. At first flush the old timers pro- 
nounced it a fancy “garby” trick, but it 
is nothing of the sort; it is by far the 
most useful, available and, except for 
standing, the quickest position of them 
all. The only man who condemns this 
position is the chap who never learned 
how to use it. You do it thus: 

Both feet are flat on the ground, no 
toe work, keep the heels down and the 
buttocks clear of the ground, just a plain, 
or’nary squat. Slip the points of your 
elbows well over each knee and you will 
suddenly find yourself locked into posi- 
tion, steady and solid, also you are com- 
fortable. And let me pause to remark 
right here that any position that is not 
comfortable is wrong, the slightest trace 
of strain is prima facie evidence that 
something is wrong; find out what it is 
at once and don’t cease your efforts until 
you have found a pose that is absolutely 
comfortable. This is the only rule ex- 
tant that is not peppered with one or 
more exceptions. 

The “garbies” assure me it is steadier 
than sitting—while I prefer the semi- 
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Fish With 
Wilson Tackle 


Most Complete Line of Tackle and Sundries 
With a World-Wide Reputation for Quality 


Choose your fishing equipment for the coming season 
from the time-tried WILSON line of tackle. 


Wilson Tackle and Sundries embrace “Everything 
for the Fisherman”—rods, reels, lines, baits, nets, 
etc.—including camp equipment of many kinds. 

It means a lot when you’ve hooked your fish to 
know that your tackle is WILSON —the very best. 


Wilson Iilustrated Fishing Tackle Catalog Free 


Write for our new Fishing Tackle Book describing 
and illustrating most complete line of fishermens’ 
supplies in America. All your “old favorites” and 
everything that’s new. Address Thos, E. Wilson 
& Co., 700-710 No, Sangamon Street, Chicago. 


Leading Sporting Goods Dealers, Hardware and De- 
partment Stores throughout the country sell and recom- 
mend Wilson Fishing Tackle and Camp Equipment. 
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For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
L——_., house, in the tool shed 
Fy or afeld with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


ges) yore 
Pocket Packa 


a matchless ceathieanlen. 

Snaen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 

N 15c. aps. oat us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 

| NYOIL with other necessaries 

for sportsmen and we will send 

you a dandy, handy new can 


‘screw top and screw tip) con- 


ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 35 cents. 
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Ash Row Boat Engine 

new boating pleasures 
are in store for you. 

On your vacation, 

camping, fishing, pic- 

nicing or hunt- 

ing, you can ex- 

plore new fields. 

You can glide 

through the nar- 

rows, across the 

cn rifles, over the shal- 

lows. 

Young and old can 

enjoy this practical, 

economical sport. 


" Re sate aa mane cam I ORE EE Bia: a sae 


or Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
aN ATTRACTIVE DESICNS FOR 


th ey ¥ : ; Pe 
) “ 
pel MN 22222 


N 10 £ Finest Scotch Wool Sorks in White, 
0. yey: Heathers, Black, Gicy, Brown, 
Green, Khaki, White with colored clocks, 1. 50 
& large assortment of aoe ae a pe 
N 1 Men's Finest Scotch Wool Golf Stock- 
o. ings, in Green, Gray, Brown and 
Heather, either plain or fancy turnover tops, 
ve or without feet (with instep strap), 


: 3.50 


20 ‘Women’s Finest Scotch Wool Stocki: 

re in White, White with colored clocks, 
reen, erand oe ribbed 

osm oe colored cl 


Complete line sine Gail Tenis and Spor canine. ( 
Mail Orders attention. 
eet aeaee in U. S. i 
Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE.(an 38th St.) N.Y. 


HERMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


Shows 


Contains FISHING SIGNS FOR 1919. 
graphically when fish should bite best, past ex- 


perience has proven it 80% correct. Shows 
which weeks are best for fishermen’s vacations. 
Has an individual fishing record that proves 
—s for reference. Sales last year in 46 
. The amateur will be helped by this 
dope, the old hand knows it by heart. Send 
25c. for one to-day to O. F. CALENDAR, 
Box 1466 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 


LOUIS RHEAD A-1 Trout Lures Are Best 


Send Five Dollars for Trial Offer of Tested Baits 
For Trout at Reduced Prices—Will Last All Summer 
4 in. Hook Gold Chub. 4 in. Hook Silver Shiner for Lake Trout 
214 in. Gold Feather. os a _— Feather Minnows for 


1 in. Blue Terror, Dest Fak Red Terror for Browns 
jati 
Nymph, Caddis, Helg-amite, Nine Baits for Trout 
Send for ie hehe, der, Louis Rhead, 217, Ocean 4 Ave.,  Broskiya, N. .T. 
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recumbent attitude, if time permits—yet 
I must confess the difference is very 
small, if any, and the chief virtue of the 
squat-method lies in the fact that a man 
can drop into it and hop out of it in a 
split-second, just the sort of thing the 
hunter needs. As to its value in in- 
creasing accuracy, which is the main ob- 
jective of all firing positions, I would 
call your attention to this: When using 
this pose the Bluejackets put ten con- 
secutive shots through the 20-inch bull’s- 
eye of their “B” target from the 500- 
yard line with such frequency that the 
performance creates no comment except 
a satisfied grunt from the man who made 
the score. And let me whisper this to 
the Tyro, that’s “some shootin.” One 
friend of mine boasted he could beat that 
method from the standing, off-hand posi- 
tion. I led him out to the 500-yard line 
and after he had carefully “sighted in” 
from prone, getting the “white disk” six 
times, hand running, we started in for 
record—and the skeptic finished with a 
score card full of “goose-eggs.” Now 
he’s-squatting with the rest of us. Like 
all’positions it comes awkward at first, 
but don’t be discouraged, there’s a knatk 
to it you will soon catch. The first time 
Ed. Crossman tried it he added to the 
gaiety of the occasion by “looping the 
loop” as the gun cracked. Ed’s feelin’s 
got all mussed up, so I’d suggest you 
make your initial experiments with a 
.22 rifle as the element of balance and 
poise plays an important part because 
of your short “wheel base.” 


STANDING 


IGHT here is where the doctors dis- 
R agree. I will not run an illustration 
because to do so will start a use- 
less argument that would begin nowhere 
in particular and end in exactly the same 
place. If I sided with the old “stand-up- 
and shoot-’em” boys who made history 
and performed miracles of accuracy at 
200 yards on the Standard American and 
Ring Targets, every hunter in the coun- 
try would “draw a bead” on me, “cut it 
fine” and send a high-power letter con- 
taining enough journalistic “T.N.T.” to 
sink me without trace. All I dare do is to 
give the result of long and patient obser- 
vations and experiments. During “slow 
fire” at a stationary target, or when 
snap shooting at moving objects the sling 
can, with propriety, be dispensed with. 
I use it at all times, so do a host of 
others, and that is the “dope” Colonel 
Harllee prescribes for the Navy Ranges, 
and Harllee is rather well informed on 
the subject of military marksmanship. 
That is why he prescribes, “always use 
the sling,” even for slow fire from the 
standing off-hand position, because when 
a man is called upon to empty magazine 
after magazine in rapid succession he 
needs the help of the strap and needs 
it mighty badly. Also one standard ad- 
justment of the sling is suited to all po- 
sitions and in battle a man is called 
upon to make some mighty sudden 
changes, therefore he should have his 
sling properly secured and adjusted at 
all times. 
I have given the positions in the order 
in which the Tyro should learn them. 
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HERE IS 


YOUR | 
PFLUEGER 
SUPREME 
REEL 


The Reel That-Does More Things, 
(and Does Them Right,) Than You 
Ever Thought a Reel Could Do— It 
Makes Bait Casting a Joy All The Wa 
Through. A Level Winding, Freespool, 
Anti-back-lash Reel That Takes All The 

Tired Fingers Out of Casting. 
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HE beginner can learn bait casting the first day on the water, no tedious days learning to 
thumb the spool, no tiresome guiding the line when reeling in, the Pflueger-Supreme Reel 
does all this work. You can keep your eyes on the bait and be ready instantly to strike 

and set the hook. With the Pflueger-Supreme Reel, you are free to give all your attention to 

playing the game fish—your rod is always in the right position for the most effective handling— 


your. reel backs up every bit of rod skill by taking care of all your reel troubles. 
The Pflueger-Supreme Reel is a perfect combination of level winding, free spool, anti-backlash, quadruple multi- 
plying features that give you complete control over your lure through every moment of the cast and play of the fish. 
Every minute on the water is fishing time—every lost motion is eliminated. With the Pflueger-Supreme Reel 
in action you can keep your lure in the water and moving, that’s what interests the fish—untangling a backlash, with the 
lure floating on the surface or settling among the snags during the operation never landed a fish and never will. 
Expert anglers will find the Pflueger-Supreme Reel a perfect work- 
ing tool, one in which you will take pride and pleasure. From the abso- 
lute reliability of it’s mechanism you will derive much keen satisfaction. 
For night and moonlight casting, when the big ones are on the feed, the 4 
Pflueger-Supreme Reel has no equal. 
By a simple turn of the adjusting screw dial regulator the tension 
— by different weight lures can be regulated — one complete turn 
and the reel is.an open, free spool, level winder, you can thumb to your 
heart’s content. 
You never had a reel you will find so efficient as your Pflueger- 
Supreme, nor one that will stand up so well under constant casting and 
that is because the experience of Jifty-fwe years of tackle making is 
behind every reel we turn out. Our guarantee, ‘‘without time limit’’ 
as to workmanship and material is your protection against an inferior 
product. 
The Pflueger-Supreme holds from 60 to 100 yards, according to the 
size line used. Sothat the reel may have the care it should, it comes with 
a chamois leather bag and a chamois-lined, hinge cover, sole leather case. 
ba your dealer, or direct from us if dealer is out of stock, price 

































“PFLUEGER BULL DOG 
BRAND” ON TACKLE 
IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
re ut 4 «OF PERFECT GOODS 


Six High Spots of The 
Pflueger Bull Dog Brand Reels 
Pflueger-Supreme Level Wind, Free Spool, Anti- 


back-lash Reel for Bait Casting, Capacity 60 to 
Se Rh) SO Ms 004s cnietnddreucestacneoes $20.00 



























Pflueger-Worth Reel, Double Handle, Capacity 
to 100 Yds. No. 18233. D. H............ce00 $8.50 




















Pflueger-Redifor Anti-back-lash Reel, Capacity 
60 to 100 Yds. No. 1438J3.............ceeeeee $9.50 












Pflueger-Golden West Fly Casting Reel, Capacity 
60 Yds. No. 1133 (other sizes made)........ 7.00 “ 9 There is nothing more satisfying than 
$ THE SAFETY FIRST knowing that you have the highest quality 
IN TACKLE BUYING tackle in your kit—tackle that will deliver 

the goods when the big fight is on. To be 
absolutely sure that what you buy is made right and of the best materials, always 
insist on your dealer showing you tackle with the Pflueger Bull-Dog Brand on every 
article you buy. The Bull-Dog is there for your protection, it is tackle insurance”’ 
against something “just as good.’’ 


i TIPS 

YOUR COPY OF on" tsticts, cn tiow to Fish, Where to Fok 
TIPS ON TACKLE” 225 wr'bait casting, stream fy casting, the basses 
a. musky and trouts written by leading authorities on these subjects, also tackle 
information that is interesting to every angler, is yours for the asking. It is a book 


that will make ing days more le and more productive of a well filled 
stringer or For your “‘fishin’s sake,” write for your copy to-day. You'll like it. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. 41, Akron, Ohio 







Pflueger-Avalon Reel, with Williams’ Drag Handle, 
for Salt Water fishing, Capacity 450 Yards, (other 
sizes made), No. 2730......ccecccccssececes $48.50 










Pflueger-Interocean Free Spool Reel, for Salt 
Water fishing, Capacity 250 Yds. (other siz 
GBS) 6. FOG: MIR cds vuceyniindncwhssticecocss $13.10 
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Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


MULLINS is the safest boat that floats. Large 
air chambers at bow and stern give perfect balance 
and insure absolute safety—your Mullins steel boat 


cannot sink. 


Over 65,000 Mullins Steel Boats in use 
in all ak ed of the world, the 
testimonial tt can be offered of 


~ pert paw Magee ny gr 
so necessary to wooden boats. able boating i en 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 650 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER f°" = 


rod. Handles easily on any ordinary fly rod. ‘Tas = dow wrig- 
gling zig zag movement of a crippled minnow, Great for large and 
small mouth bass, large trout, pike. and pickerel. Exquisitely 
j finished in Silver Shiner, Red Side Minnow, Yellow Perch, Red Head, 
Y% in, Can be used on bait casting rods 
i by “adding small sinker. 
50e. Four in compartment Box $2.00. 

Send stamp for wane of Baits, Flies, Lines, Hooks, etc. 
. J. Jamison Co., Dept. S, 736 S. California Ave., Chicago, mW 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


The an: nuns who know all agree on 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle no mat- 
ter how widely they may differ on 
the styles and patterns to use. 
When the question of quality 
comes up our competitors (if we 
have any) are relegated tothe rear. 
On the job with surplus energy 
since 1867. Weknow how and we 
make good use of our knowledge 


Catalog No. 106 sent on request 
No. 2 Open—showing equipment Edward yom Hofe & Com 
AUTO-K AM P. KOOK - KIT 112 Fulton Street New York City 


The most dependable gasoline Outing stove 


on the market. A necessity for every auto. 
— || THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Thomas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. nme f or our interesting 
F ars oklet. 
No. 2 Closed—equipment packet inside THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
Size 5x10x18, weight 17 pounds. 117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
Substantial, Durable, Efficient 
WILL BURN IN ANY WIND 


We make other sizes; write for prices. 


PRENTISS-WABERS MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 4 Spring St. 


Cateh Fish, sh 


ary are 
all sizes. apsive ave price do 
free bookl for bait le 
J. F. Gregory, 33 3306 Oregon A Vos 


caches hen like afi 


All kinds of fish 


nets, may be easily and quickly made, with my. illustrated | From Patterns and printed OUR 
instructions before you. 21 ‘Photographs show you how. Werk fagy. Materia fer- so — par STEEL BOAT 
Once learned never a Also gives more informa- 


f 1 
fc Price 25¢ postpaid. prices. - 


THE GULF RANGERS 
PART VI 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163) 


padded smooth by many hurrying animal 
feet. There were tracks of panther, 
coon, wild cat and bear. 

For a half hour before supper, Hendry 
and John went for a cruise in one of the 
glade boats. Obviously, the guide had 
“something up his sleeve.” That this 
was true developed soon afterward, when 
Hendry reached for the pole and put his 
finger to his lips. At the same time he 
pointed to the shore a short distance 
away. 

A sleepy old ’gator was lying, half in 
water and half out, his jowls resting in 
the muck. His eyes were closed. Noise- 
lessly, the glade boat ran up alongside. 
It was a dangerous thing to do and one 
that invited real peril, for ‘gators have a 
way of putting up a stiff fight when cor- 
nered. 

Hendry handed John the three-pronged 
fish-grail. 

The boy accepted the tip and, leaning 
over, gave a powerful jab at the ‘gator’s 
back. 

Hendry, ready with rifle, was aston- 
ished to a degree when the slimy prey 
gave one or two convulsive movements 
and lay quite still—dead! John’s lucky 
stroke. .it happens one time in a thou- 
sand—had penetrated the alligator’s ver- 
tabrae. An eight foot skin hangs in a 
certain young sportsman’s specimen room 
at home. 

As the glade boat eased back to the 
point, Tipley and Captain Flynt were ob- 
served at its far extremity, hands behind 
backs and poses ruminative And there 
against the’ evening sky was silhouetted 
the same glistening white flocks of heron 
and egret. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BYGONE DAYS ON 
CADDO LAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 157) 


place welcomed us and we were almost 
pushed into comfortable chairs by the 
servant who was commissioned to pull 
off our waders, get our shoes and dry 
socks and as soon as that was done, a 
waiter of clinking glasses was held be- 


| fore us and a good old southern toddy, 


added to the great warmth of the fire, 
made you feel like one of the blessed. 

The few years given to our honored 
and much loved brother sportsman to 
enjoy such fine shooting and fishing on 
Caddo was of course shut out when the 


: dam was destroyed, but since he has been 


called to cross the Great River, it doesn’t 
matter much to him. 

The old ones who used to read FOREST 
AND STREAM and other sportsmen’s jour- 
nals way back in the eighties should 
remember his many good articles telling 
of the shooting had on Caddo. His nom 
de plume, was “Jacobstaff.” It will never 
be possible to meet another man like 
him nor will it ever be our good fortune 
| to have such wild-fowl shooting again, 


w. E. MAYIOR. Altoona, Kansas. | F.H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. ‘611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. | 28 We used to have on old Lake Caddo. 
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Enjoy The Out-of-Doors 


A breath of the woods and a sight of the stream will give 


you a new lease on life. 


But fishing, hunting, tramping, camping, rough trails and 
spring rains and winds, require special, comfortable and 
protecting clothes. Men and women who've “been there 
know the full enjoyment of the out-of-doors when dressed in 


Puxbak 


Right Clothes for The Out-of-Doors 


Duxbak clothes are made of a rainproofed, especially 
woven, heavy army duck. They wear indefinitely and 
are provided with the many comfort features that 
sportsmen have found necessary. Rain and wind have 
no terrors to you who are dressed in Duxbak. 


And for warmer weather, for the outings 
where rainproofed garments are unnecessary 
there is Kampit — of lighter materials, but 
equally as stylish and comfortable. Kampit 
is generally the choice for ladies’ wear. 


Both Duxbak and Kampit are made in a 
wide variety of garments and outfits, to be 
found in any good Sporting Goods Store. 


FREE 1919 Style Book 
Our style book is fully illustrated, describes 


each garment and full of suggestions for select- 
ing the right outfit for any purpose. Samples 
of Duxbak and Kampit materials come free,— 
also prices and measurement blank in case you can’t get 
what you want at your favorite store. Write today. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
10 Hickory Street Utica, N. Y. 


Duxbak Made 
Spiral Puttees 


All wool, rainproofed 
 puttees. Serviceable for 
camping, tramping, wad- 
ing or hunting. Made of 
a closely woven woolen 
fabric. No outfit of out- 
door clothes for men or 


women is really complete for 
comfort without a pair of 
Spiral Puttees. 
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Trap Shooting Becomes of 
World-wide Importance 


No. $ 
American Marksmen Series 
Painted Fg! Remington UMC 
. X Leyendecker 


veer man who makes trap shooting one of his recreations 
thereby contributes both to his own pleasure and success in 
life and to the success and security of his country. 


The present great world demand for American leadership raises 
this long popular, valuable and distinctly American pastime of 
virile men to greater-than-ever i importance. 


emin¢gto 
Re nh 1b 
for Shooting Right 


What of the trap shooting club in your community? Is it up and doing? 


Is your local dealer one of the 82,704 live merchants who sell the most popular trap 
guns and shells, winners for many years of the majority of state and nation trap 


shooting honors — Remington UMC? 


Are you and your club receiving through him our long established free service to 

individual trap shooters and trap shooting clubs? 

Has any one of the 79 traveling representatives of the nation-wide Remin: jton 
organization—the organization with more than one hundred years of fire- 

arms manufacturing experience back of it—been a visitor at one of your recent shoots? 


Our Service Department will be glad to hear from you and to assist in the several 
ways it can. 


Gun Club Secretaries—Write at once to our Service Department for blank 
registration card for Remington UMC free service to trap shooting clubs. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition m the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 


BS ki. 


A SPRING BEAR HUNT 
IN CASSIAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155) 


How I wish I could describe it! You 
can imagine its queer noises, like the 
breaking and tunibling of great piles of 
ice and rocks, mingled with crunching 
trees and brush, sometimes in a low mur- 
mur and sometimes increasing until it 
sounds like thunder. We spent a whole 
day in the presence of this wonderful 
river of ice and I was greatly impressed 


- with the majesty of its power and the 


grandeur of its beauty. 


OTTER, GOOSE AND GROUSE 


E saw two otter as we drifted 
into camp and I missed one with a 
twenty-two automatic rifle at not 
more than thirty feet. An expensive 
miss too for their skins are worth twen- 
ty dollars each. The presence of otter 
caused us to camp and watch for them. 
And, although we saw one of them a time 
or two, yet we never saw the two to- 
gether and it may be that the one I shot 
at was hit. The one we saw was too quick ' 
for the precise aim necessary for rifle 
shooting; a shot-gun would have been 
the thing. 

At this camp we saw a wild goose on 
her nest, and she permitted us to come 
within a boat’s length before leaving it. 
The five eggs in the nest were almost 
ready to hatch.. The nest was on a little 
bare spot on an island in a pond far from 
any brush or cover and was composed of 
the feathers she had plucked from her- 
self. This wise mother goose could so 
distribute her ungainly self over her nest 
as to be unnoticeable until one was within 
a few yards of her. 

This was the mating season of the 
grouse family and the ruffed grouse were 
drumming all the time. We had frequent 
opportunity to observe this interesting 
manifestation. Often a single bird would 
keep it up all night within a few yards 
of our tent. 

I had never heard the blue grouse 
booming but I heard them this time al- 
most continuously for four days and 
nights. They seemed to be everywhere; 
on the mountains, on both sides of the 
river and dozens at times were booming 
forth their peculiar challenge. Each bird 
utters the note about every three min- 
utes, the sound lasting about ten seconds 
and resembling a combination of the hoot 
of an owl and the rapid beating of a 
small bass drum. With a great number 
of them at it this sound would be con- 
tinuous for hours and at a distance it 
sounded quite like the droning of an im- 
mense hive of bees. I could not realize 
what this sound was until my companion 
told me and I had investigated it for my- 
self. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
FTER setting up our tent for the 
last night out we were drifting 
down the stream about eight in the 
evening looking for beaver. I had almost 
forgotten about bears. The sound of the 
splash of a beaver’s tail upon the water 
near the opposite bank arrested our at- 
tention. This splash is an indication of 
alarm and is a warning of danger to 
other beavers within hearing. 
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Your Protection Is Savage Duty 


3 Our first duty was to you as a nation. We've discharged it with all we had 
in us. And the emergency is over, and we’re released from it. 
Our next duty is to you as individuals. That is why we’re working to get 
the Savage Automatic Pistol ready for you again as soon as possible. 
_ We're putting into it the same concentrated efficiency —the same conscien- 
tious endeavor — that we put into our military work. 
For we realize the importance of our trust. The safety of the individual — ! 
of the home — is the safety of the nation. j 
And the Savage Automatic Pistol has proved the most perfect protective, | 
defensive means that human ingenuity has yet devised. j 























Also makers of Lewis Automatic Machine 






Guns, Light Ordnance, Military, High 
Power and Small Caliber Sporting Rifles, CoRPORATION . 
Automatic Pistols and Ammunition. Mo- UTICA, N. Y i 


tor Car and Truck Pressed Steel Frames, 
Parts, Transmissions, Axles, etc. 


VICTORY 


Has Been a Household Word Since November 


VICTORY RODS 


Have Been Supreme for 25 Years 


MGre’ backbone and lifting power.-for 

their weight than any similar rod made. 
PG. Bs ss uiera oe 5 TQ oS es . Ooo ca eck cbiarcess ce 
RE @ TO O.MURM, F886 8S ele. Blawced 
MPS ca cuecks SAND 38 OF PRPS. 66 ck5GF iis keg cies oes 


COSMOPOLITAN HOOK 


“The Hook that never misses: a Strike” 
Shape and Quality is what made*them famous 


TROUT 


Will soon be jumping and our assortment of the needful articles is good and 
moderately priced 


SHALL. WE MAIL A CATALOGUE? 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 
302-4 BROADWAY =- - - “ _ a 





A camp on the Clearwater 





Sharon, Pa. New YorkCity Philadelphia, Pa. 














I was surprised that the beaver would 
sound an alarm on our account as we 
were so far away. It was fully three 
hundred yards across the river and I did 
not think the beaver could see us. I 
trained my glass on the opposite shore 
and saw a bear standing on a cut bank 
intently watching the water, and proba- 
‘bly the beaver. 

We immediately dropped down the 
river and crossed below the bear. I of- 
fered to help paddle up stream to the 
bear for the current was quite swift and 
I was in a hurry but my friend refused, 
fearng that I would make a noise and 
preferring that I be on watch with the 
rifle. He had a job of paddling against 
the current as it ran in and out among 
some bad snags and log jambs, but he 
negotiated it quite skilfully and so noise- 
lessly that we overtook the bear and 
slipped up on him just as he was lying 
down on the top of the bank. He had 
already partly curled down, and the top 
of his back was towards me. A bullet 
between his shoulders brought him to his 
feet growling and facing us and another 
into the center of his breast turned him 
from us. We could not see him fall, but | 
at the second shot he staggered out of 
sight behind the top of the bank and we 
heard him fall. The death groan fol- 
lowed and my companion said it was safe 
to advance. We did, with Conover in the 



































Jim Simmons, our old friend, 
and guide of many a_ successful \ 
hunting trip, says that any man 
who goes into the woods without 
a liberal supply of dry matches : { 
is plumb crazy and needs a keeper,—and Jim 5 x 
ought to know because he was caught out him- oe \ | 
self once and don’t want to try it again. Marble’s K 


Sete eesesnssennsnenesnemnsestene «eterna 


Waterproof Matchbox will ~~ your matches dry 

lead, and found the bear quite dead. A no matter how wet he get. It is made of seam- 
og 4 lich 1 d less drawn brass, handsomely nickel-plated and 
typical grizzly, but very light colored. can be quickly opened or closed in the dark. 


His fur was badly rubbed. His claws Price 50c. 


and teeth seemed unusually large. In NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


short, he was a real mean looking crea- SPECIAL OFFER 





° ° is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 

ture even in death. We estimated he Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and _ pic PS 2 8 ee ee Pee 

a tures, valu: 01 on about guns, rifles, Waterproof Matchbox on receipt of $1.25. Just 
would weigh about five hundred pounds. , fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 4 silver quarter in a little wen ans doilar bill and 
We did not skin him that night but fin- to go for fish and game, changes in fish and ail it to us today with your name and address 
ished our search for beaver and retired fame lawn nd Si dioaal Bporiemen ‘tells you what a =l2.,stteched_order_ blank. 

game = Fa aan: ile ult cn ‘tite iy ait 
' pretty well tired out about ten-thirty. SL? Se wo ent genes ond tinda bow te ORDER BLANK 
r : fe er . your |! NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
The next morning my companion was up trophies, how to start a gun club, how to build 2 umbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
and away about five while I slept off a a rifle ‘range. gE St See Se 9 zeees Cerin wo 
5 . No book or set of books you can buy will Match Box. 

headache. He returned about eight with I 
the bear hide and head and we were soon I Sb sce esse bdo secs eBebare gedeoveue Mascoes 





packed up and a little later were pad- furnished to subseri Sik” Sica > Be, MAMI. genesten covcnethnsuear dune (nnpatuen thet 
dling down the stream. Een as a ea a ar re et ier d ais eed as bd ye dicate tinea ue taseese 
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taeda EVINRUDE gives added pleasure 
to your fishing days. It takes you quick- 
ly to the holes where the big ones hide. You 
return at night refreshed—a whole day’s sport 
without touching an oar. A whirl of the fly- 
wheel and the lake or river is yours. 


The Evinrude built-in-flywheel type magneto per- 
mits varying speeds, while the special method of 
balancing practically eliminates vibration. Nearly 
100,000 Evinrudes now in use 


Write for Catalog. 


106 EVINRUDE BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Cd Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y, 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 


ESTABLISHED ——— 


Genuine 


Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


. LOGANSPORT, INDIANA PORTLAND, OREGON 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 


SHE HERMANS (COOPERS CAMPS 
FisbaRapise 


SQUARE TAILED TROUT. 0O.K. HUNTING 
ited on chain RAD six Is Best 


kes DEAL VACATIONLAND. 
In la network of Trout BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
CAPT. G. W. COOPER, EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 


oe 
Trout, Musky fishing in [a 

Streams (all varieties). Finest et Beach. 
Sanitary conditions. Stone and Bungalow Dining 
room. Write for booklet. H. D. SMITH. Beliaire, Mich. 
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RETURN TO WRANGELL 


HE Canadian Customs House at the 
international boundary line was our 
next stop, for no one is allowed to 

pass it without an inspection for dutiable 
goods. But the Customs House was with- 
out a tenant. Last November, when nav- 
igation and travel on the Stikine was 
ended, Mr. Dixon, the collector at this 
point, received orders to abandon his post 
for the winter and report at Prince Ru- 
pert. 

Dixon was an old soldier and not a 
woodsman although he had lived on the 
edge of civilization nearly all his life. 
He was a good shot, a perfeet gentleman 
and well liked by everybody. In some 
lines he was above the average in intel- 


* ligence and training. He could write 


with either hand and add up a column of 
figures and write the totals with one 
hand while he signed his name with the 
other. The weather was bad when he 
started down the river to Wrangell, a 


‘ distance of twenty miles, and he was of- 


fered the company and aid of a trapper 
to see him through; but he declined it as 
he had full confidence in himself. Noth- 
ing was heard of him afterwards and not 
until March was any search made and 
then only a partial one. This spring, 
when travel opened, his boat, suitcase 
and camp outfit were found on one side 
of the river and his rain coat and some 
letters the trapper had given him to mail 
on the other. The theory is that he was 
lost in the river or in trying to weather a 
storm in crossing the eight miles of salt 
water between the mouth of the Stikine 
and Wrangell. This river is a danger- 
ous one and has a record of more than 
one life a year. 

The spring bear hunter cannot hope to 
hunt this territory with any comfort, or 
in fact hunt at all, unless he hunts from 
a boat. The reason for this is that the 
snows are so deep that it is quite im- 
possible for the hunter to get about, and 
even were the snow not deep the brush is 
impenetrable, but with a boat and a good 
man paddling he can be sure of seeing 
plenty of game. 


A beaver cutting on the St‘kine 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


50,000 COINS, MEDALS, BILLS, GUNS, 
swords, pistols, daggers, Indian relics, stamp col- 
lections, engravings, antiques, curios. Collections 
wanted. Lists 4c. Antique Shop, 33 South 18th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old, and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD COINS. 
Keep all Old Money; you may have valuable 
coins. Send 10c for Illustrated Buying Price 
List, 4 x 6. Get posted at once. Clarke Coin 
Co., Box 97, LeRoy, N. ‘ 

INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE. 
_ Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 














AUTO ACCESSORIES 


FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors. 84 miles per gal- 





lon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits to 


Back Guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 


agents. Mone 1 
Csbureter Co., 550 Madison, Day- 


Air Friction 
ton, Ohio. 








BOOKS WANTED 


WANTED—COPY, “SHOOTING ON __UP- 
land, Marsh & Stream,” by Leffingwell. J. L. 
Phillips, Lufkin, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXPERIENCED WOODSMAN WANTS PART- 
ner for trapping small fur bearing animals. State 
experience and knowledge of where to trap in writ- 
ing. Address i: E. Plew, New Southern Pacific 
Hotel, Yuma, Arizona. 


PARTNER WANTED WITH A LITTLE 
money, to build hunting lodge in Nova Scotia. 
I have a knowledge of moose country and three 
hundred rivers and lakes, some trapping and 
access to the salt water, Ferdinand Gray, Guide, 
139 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


EGGS FOR BREEDING 


CHINESE RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS, 
$3.50 dozen; $25-100, Ornamental varieties, $5 
dozen. Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. 


DOMESTICATED WILD MALLARD DUCK 
eggs for sale—Flock strictty high-grade birds, 
special strain, and great callers. Dr. R. J. Hab- 
erman, Lodi, is. 


MR. DUCK HUNTER.—DO YOU KNOW 
the real pleasure of duck hunting? Don’t you 
know that duck shooting without a real Live 
Wild Decoy is the same as going quail shooting 
without a real good Bird Dog. 
that right now is the time to make up your mind 
in regard to rearing your Live Wild Decoys? 
They will be just right for your next fall’s 
shooting. Oh how many singles, pairs, trios and 
flocks out there just out of your range. With 
my little English Grey Callers out before you it 
is impossible for any duck to get by without 
decoying in to them. They call at most any 
object they see, their call»1s very loud, often 
and sharp. They are the most wonderful Live 
Wild Decoys in existence today. They are no 
relation to the Wild Mallara you so commonly 
see advertised; they are much smaller and darker 
in color, their call is much louder and sharper; 
they are very intelligent and easy to break 
for decoying purposes. They can be reared on 
most any back-yard lot. I am now booking orders 
for eggs from these wonderfut little English Grey 
Callers. I guarantee all eggs to be from strong, 
healthy, carefully mated, pure-bred, non-related 
stock, Full instructions given with each order, 
as to setting, hatching, feeding, and general care 
of the young birds. Get your orders in early 
as I am only offering a limited amount of eggs 
for sale at $5.00 per dozen. Chas. E. Zint, 

















Wepakoneta, Ohio, 





Don’t you know 


A nominal charge of five cents per word will 
carry classified messages to our army of readers 
on farms, in the towns and cities, and at the 
end of blazed trials. 


WILD MALLARD DUCK EGGS FOR SALE. 
$1.35 for 12. Postage paid. Safe delivery and 
fertility guaranteed. Cloyd Crow, Camden, Mich. 


KISH DOPE 


FISH LURE—RECEIPT TO MAKE YOUR 
own dope, 25¢.. “Shure get ’em.” P. O. Box 185, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 








FLY TYING MATERIAL 


FLY TYING MATERIAL, EVERYTHING FOR 
Tying your own Flies, price list free. Mole Fly 
Company, Roosevelt, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


A YELLOW MEAL WORM IS THE LARVA 
of a Beetle known scientifically as Tenebrio 
Molitor. It’s a substitute bait for an earthworm, 
and is clean to handle, too. 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; express prepaid. C. B. Kern, 3 Main St., 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


K. & E. ARCHITECT’S LEVEL WITH 
trunnion attachment to use as transit: practically 
new; cost before war, $85.00; price, $60. F. C. 
Pierce, Box 412, McGill, Nevada. 


GIGANTIC NEW GUINIEA BUTTER BEAN. 
This new edible vegetable grows 3 to 5 feet long. 
Weight 10 to 16 pounds. A gigantic climbing 
vine. Leaves a foot or more in diameter. Seed 
50¢ a package. Muskeetopunk Co., Pekin, III. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


WILL TRADE WALTHAM WATCH AND 
chain, cost $35, for revolvers; or will sell. B. C. 
Campbell, Box 703, Vancouver, Wash. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


FOR EXCHANGE—HARRINGTON & RICH- 
ardson revolver, 22 calibre, 3 inch barrel, nickel 
plated, mandolin with canvas case, cost $15; both 
good as new. Want to exchange for Colt’s 22 
Special Revolver or Colt’s 45 double action re- 
volver. Albert Schlichtig, Florence, Miss 


FOR SALE.—FINE 30 CALIBRE KRAG 
porting rifle, brand hew, with silver pad, beauti- 
—_ finished, $55. 143 Capital Ave., Hartford, 

onn. 


FOR SALE ONLY—FINE ENGLISH HAM- 
merless ejector gun—made by T. Kilby and in 
A 1 condition. With case, $175. W. E. Haller, 
1634 Farnam St., Davenport, Iowa. 

















LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


DECOY CALLERS, PURE BRED, NO LIMIT, 
Wild Mallards $3.50 a pair; eggs, $2.50-12; $20,- 
100; English Callers $7 a pair; eggs, $5-12; $40-100; 
(pairs only,) extra drakes. Mail draft. ; 
Breman Co., Danville, II. 


FANCY POULTRY FOR SALE; 30 VARI- 


eties; catalogue free. Herman Blumer, Ber- 
ger, Mo. 
FOR SALE.—MAMMOTH RED BELGIAN 


Hareg and New Zealand Red Rabbits, Red Suc- 
cess strain; all pedigreed stock, Howard Rab- 
bitry, Pulaski, N. Y.,.R. D. 1, 
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FOR SALE.—RABBITS, RATS, CAVIES, 
Canaries, Parrots, Pigeons, etc. Pets and animals 
bought, sold and exchanged; write me; inclose 
H. Edward Powers, Walton, Ky. 


HARES, RABBITS, RUFUS RED AND GREY 
Belgians, Flemish and checkered Giants, New Zea- 
oa = oe Dutch, Belgian Yards. Kinder- 

ook, N. Y. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. 
furnish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red 
stock at $2 each, and buy all you raise at 30 to 60 
cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents for 
complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank E. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St.. Louis, Mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 


ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. tnnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


EARTH WORMS, APPLE STUMP GRUBS, 
etc., wanted. Good prices paid. 
ticulars. J. Hammond, 619 N. 10th St., 
delphia, Pa. 


FUR TANNING AND TAXIDERMY—QUAL- 
ity’ and pone service, . C. Mirguet Co., 
Inc., 12 Ely St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MAIL US 15c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ for 6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, 35¢; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
— Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

a. 














MAKE DIE-CASTINGS, SKETCH, SAMPLE, 
Booklet and Proposition 12¢. R. Byrd, Box 
227, Erie, Pa. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
areé*wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


USE THE NEW KEY CHAIN AND KEYS 
will always lay flat. Silver finished, 35 cents. 
G. W. Vreeland, 15a Ave., Bayonne, N. J. 











PATENTS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A. St. 
Louis, Mo. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED AND SsIx 
print only 25c. silver. Reed Studio, Dept. E., 
orton, Kansas 











POSITIONS WANTED 


GAME KEEPER AT LIBERTY: 
able, wants position. Experience on game birds, 
gun dog, extermination of vermin. Milton, care 
Forest and Stream. 


GAMEKEEPER DESIRES 
years’ experience; excellent 
present and former employers. 
Col. A. R. 


IF YOU WANT A THOROUGH MAN, READ 
this. A practical and reliable manager of Gen- 
tleman’s Shooting Preserve, handler and trainer 
of high-class shooting dogs; breeding, rearing and 
serene. puppies; widely experienced here and 
abroad; skilled shot; a capable man to show sport; 
expert trapper of vermin; a reliable and trust- 
worthy all around manager, Wise, 214 East 68th 
St., New York. 








POSITION.—20 

references from 
Ralph Lee, care 
Kuser, Bernardsville, N. J. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


THREE BLACK DUCKS OR SETTING OF 
Taylor Bros., Oklahom= City, 





WANTED.—TAME SQUIRRELS, ALISO AU- 
tographic Kodak postcard size; advise conditions 
and kind. Walter D. Cook, Dawson, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, 





ACME OR EUREKA FOLDING BOAT; WILL 
pay fair price for either 12 ft. or over. Ed. 
eymouth, 1409 Otter St., Franklin, Pa. 
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"THE instant your bait hits 

the water the South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel stops 
running. 1t positively thumbs 
itself, no back-lashing, no snarls, 
or tangles. You simply start reel- 
ing in. 


THE SOUTH BEND 
‘ANTI-BACK-LASH REEL 
runs freely, making every cast 
perfect. Makes casting easy for the 
beginner and easier for the expert. 
Ideal for night casting. A written, 
unlimited time guarantee accom- 
panies every reel sold. Over 40,000 


now in use. 
BASS-ORENO BAIT 


The favorite of game-fish lures. 
Proven to get fish where others 


fail. It darts quickly, dives and 


wobbles most 
SG sis: 20s001y 
Twelve dif- 


ferent colors. Ask your dealer to 
show youall of the twelve. 75ceach 
everywhere in U.S.—with treble or 
single we ell hooks. 


THE DAYS ‘OF REAL SPORT 
5th EDITION 


Illustrated by Briggs, famous cartoonist. 
Alive entertaining fishing-tale. a 
ical hints on bait-casting and angling. 
Send for it today FREE, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10285 COLFAX AVE., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Send me copy of the Days of Real Sport 


gg SL, 


quien eed 
For Hunting, Fishing and 
Outdoor Sports in the 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates $14.00 and up per week. 


BEEBE AND .ASHTON €xerPaky’ 
ACCURATE S850 
mow vee 


Arms and Ammunition Expert 
258 W. 34th St., New York City. 


Raise Hares For Us | 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock re pay $2.00 each and 


Thorson Rabbit “Cs., Dept. 
Colorado. 


‘Good Cooks and Guides available. 
B. H. 


“Never-Leak” 


The Boot that Sportsmen Swear By 


“Finest thing ever for rough, outdoor 
wear,” says an Oregdn sportsman—and 
you "i echo his sentiments when you’ve 
Worn a pair of “Never Leaks.” Nothing 
like them for wet ground or dry—hunting, 
fishing, trapping or hiking. Easy on the 
feet, but outwear harder, stiffer, boots. AS 
NEAR WATERPROOF AS LEATHER 
BOOTS CAN BE MADE. 


Built the Russell Way—Quality Always 


Expert bootmakers make “Never Leak” 
boots by hand from black chrome cowhide, 
a wonderfully flexible leather, waterproofea 
in the tanning. Patented Never Rip: Seams 
shed the water*-there are no “open’ 
stitches. Made to your measure in any 
height. Soles hobnailed or smooth. 


Ask your dealer to 
show you this ideal out- 
door boot—if he can’t, 
write for Catalog M. 


W. Ca RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


. . The last mail from A.C. 

Palmer, Stamford, Conn., 

brought a $21.50 check for 

“Telarana Nova” Leaders. 
| “There's a Reason” 


“Oh Boy! HereltIs” 


Joe Welsh’s 
Blue Devil 
Darning Needle 
Transparent, Indestructible 
IT FLOATS 
Send 75c for a “Blue 


Devil” and a 3-ft Leader. 
Two Sizes. 


THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 
can be attracted to the lakes, peat and 


f 
fove- WILS CELERY tae? 


Duck Potato, mi. | 


| SALMON FISHING 


Splendidly situated Camp and 3% miles best Sa'- 
mon and Sea Trout fishing in New Brunswick, to 
lease for season 1919 or periods thereof. Camp 
completely equipped with every camping comfort. 
Automobile io station to Camp in 80 minutes. 
For particu- 
lars 4 to JAS STORER, Bathurst, 
N. B., Canada. 
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TROUT AND WATER 
CONDITIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 165) 

TROUT can complacently fin him- 

self up and down the watery ave- 

nues of his domains and have plenty 
of time to scrutinize any strange thing 
that has drifted or fallen into said do- 
mains. So this is why you will often find 
a dallying trout in a deep, slow-running 
stream and it is why in a quick-running 
brook y 7 will often encounter one that 
will maké a lightning-quick strike as soon 
as your lure drops on the water. In 
shallow water too, trout are inclined to 
strike more quickly than in deep water. 
A reasonable explanation of this is that 
they have but little covering of water for 
hiding when they dart out from under a 
bank or a root and they make a hurried 
intake of their food. 

One of my favorite brooks has a 
stretch of very shallow water above a 
pool. At the sides of this stretch are a 
number of roots that run well under the 
banks, furnishing excellent hiding places 
for trout. Many a time I have pulled a 
trout from this shallow water the instan‘ 
I threw in my lure. In the pool below, 
I have seldom had a quick strike. This 
has been one of the places where I have 
made repeated observations to substan- 
tiate what I first accepted as a a theory. 

In deep water fishing, trout will fre- 
quently be extremely exacting as to the 
position of a lure. Well I remember fish- 
ing in a pool about three feet in depth. 
Several moments after my lure had 
floated down into the pool, I felt a power- 
ful tugging at my line. I had previously 
caught a glimpse of the trout and I knew 
he was an old settler. In his first at- 
tempt at sampling my lure he stripped 
off nearly all the worms. Carefully I re- 
baited and threw in, but there was no 
further response to my efforts. Finally 
the lure circled around an old grape vine 
near the root of a big tree. Then fun 
began. Once I had Mr. Trout coming my 
way as fast as my reel could do its work, 
but when about three yards away he 
gracefully disconnected with the hook 
and dropped back into his pool of free- 
dom. It was some little time before he 
would again give the lure attention, yet 


| when he did he was in the same spot as 


when he first “caught on.” Diligently I 
worked to bring him to creel, but with- 
out success. I tried various sizes of 
hooks, worm-baited, and I tried flies of 
various colors. He wouldn’t touch a fly, 
but worms he would gobble down like a 
bird. Yet he wouldn’t touch them unless 
the lure circled about that grape vine! 
Yes, he was exacting to the last letter, | 
and there are more just like him in every 
good stream. 

So the angler who would be successful 


| in catching brook trout should study well 


the water conditions of brooks, and fish 
accordingly. Of course, as in every other 
phase of trout fishing, no hard and fast 
rules can be laid down and followed at 
all times, but in the main the conditions 
which I have explained will prevail wher- 
ever brook trout exist. No, you cannot 
compare brook trout fishing with sea 
and lake and river fishing. And I guess 


every enthusiastic trout angler is glad 


they cannot tke compared. 
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MIGRATION SOUTH 
OF THE EQUATOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 
land, there are a number of species of 


land birds which migrate northward dur- 


ing the cooler season of the year. Two 
cuckoos that breed in New Zealand may 
serve’ as examples. One of these, a 
species of Chrysococcyx, flies after its 
nesting season from New Zealand across 
Australia to winter quarters in New 
Guinea. The other, Hudynamis taitensis, 
is widely distributed during the southern 
winter among the Polynesian islands, but 
it returns southward to New Zealand to 
breed. Lieut. James Chapin, U. S. A., 
who ‘spent six years in the Belgian 
Congo in the interests of the American 
Museum of Natural History, writes of 
certain African birds which migrate 
northward from temperate regions to 
the Sudan after their breeding sea- 
sons.’ One of these is the Pennant- 
winged Nightjar (Cosmetornis vezil- 
laris), Lieutenané Chapin found that 
the nightjars cross the equatorial for- 
est belt each year in Febrnary and 
March, after which they become com- 
mon in the Savannah country to the 
northward. In July and August, how- 
ever, they take their departure again, 
without having laid eggs, and go south- 
ward to the region between Lake Tan- 
ganyika and the Transvaal, where they 
breed during September, October, and 
November. 

It is very interesting, considering the 
relative proportions of land and water 
in the two hemispheres, to find that cer- 
tain seabirds of the south make migra- 
tions as extensive as those of the great- 
est travelers among northern land birds 
or shorebirds. The northern Golden 
Plover flies from breeding grounds on 
Arcti¢ tundras to the pampas of Pa- 
tagonia; Wilson’s Petrel, on the other 
hand, migrates from nest burrows on 
the Antarctic Continent to the sub 
arctic, coast of Labrador,.or beyond. An 
account of the extraordinary annual ex- 
cursion of this tiny water-bird will be 
found ‘in the Natural History section of 
FOREST AND STREAM for November, 1918. 
Many of the penguins of the Far South 
make extensive migrations at sea, and, 
moreover, they are so punctual regard- 
ing the date of their annual return to 
the breeding ground that, in several 
cases, this has been found not to vary 
so much as a single day from year to 
year. 


URNING again to the petrel-like 
seabirds, we find that there are in 
the neighborhood of twenty species 

breeding in the south which either reg- 
ularly or occasionally migrate across the 
equator into the northern hemisphere 
during our summer season. One Pacific 
species, the Slender-billed Shearwater 
(Puffinus tenuirostris), breeds in the 
subantarctic belt and yet migrates north- 
ward to the Arctic Ocean. On the other 
hand, there are related species, such as 
the Snow petrel (Pagodroma nivea), 
which migrates in a northerly direction, 
but never passes beyond the limit of pack 
ice in the circumpolar Scuthern Ocean. 


gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIRDALES 


“SPORTING AIRDALES’—ALWAYS A. FEW 
puppies from parents that combine the greatest 
winning blood-lines in Airedale history with real 
hunting ability. Our breeding stock has an in- 
ternational reputation which is your protection 
against receiving inferior dogs. Males $25.00 up. 
Lionheart Kennels (Reg.), Anaconda, Montana. 
(Formerly Washoe Kennels.) 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLES—PUPPIES BRED FROM BEST 
hunters, also Rabbit Hounds, Broken Trial Cav- 
ies and Rabbits. Good stock, stamp. M. 
Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


TRAINED ENGLISH BEAGLES FOR SALE. 
Male and female. George Rothley, Lowell, Ohio. 


ie 

THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of -Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 


The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 
DOGS WANTED 


WANTED.—A CHESAPESAKE BAY RE- 
triever pup or dog not more than a year and a 
half old. Must be an exceptionally fine dog. 
Write particulars. Ray D. Wells, P. O. Box 
354, Falmouth, Mass. 


GUN DOGS 

LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTER 
pups and trained dogs, also Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bay Retriever, Pointers both in pups 
and trained dogs. Inclose stamps for price lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


: ” 

‘‘Fairy Fly’’ Rod 

Think of it! 734 ft. of 6-strip Bam- 

boo skillfully proportioned so it weighs 

only 21% ounces. Not a "show rod," 

but a wonderfully lively strong and grace- 

ful rod for one who loves the sport. 

You'd be proud of your tackle if youowned 

this or any other "Divine" Rod. Better 

rods oan made. For each "Divine" rod 

the wood is carefully selected and seasoned 

for two years. a master, of 

pa a he eget Ay Sook «me 

individual, light, |, beautiful, sti 

eddie There's a "Divine" Rod for 

every kind of fishing; a rod that will satisfy 

and serve the most exacting. 

Rods Made to Order. Occasionally an- 

glers prefer a rod of their own design, one 

one See a es a 

st fishing. or we have spe- ae 

ait facilities to meet any demand. a 

ask your dealer to show you “‘Divine’”’ Rods 
or send for catalog. 


The FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
520 Roberts Street Utica, N. Y. 


reply. 
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FOR SALE—AT ALL TIMES. HOUNDS FOR 
any game. Trial allowed, Send stamp for list. 
Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


FOR SALE—HIGH-CLASS WALKER FOX 
hounds. Broken right and can deliver the goods 
in any company. Price, reasonable. Stamp for 
Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 


HOUNDS 


ONE PAIR HIGH-CLASS COON, SKUNK, 
and Oppossum hounds 4 years old. Sent on trial, 
$100.00. S. Adams, Ackerman, Miss. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers Fox, Wolf, Coyotte, Coon, Skunk, 
Mink, Oppossum hounds on ten days trial. Crack- 
erjack rabbit hound at $15.00. Dogs just be 
ginning to trail at $9; also pups. oe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ccsihiisinsaeniiigh cassia ican Solita a 
DACHSHUNDE KENNELS — WEIDMANNS 
heil. G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


FOR SALE—PUPS: THREE SIX-MONTHS, 
crossed, hound and bulldog, female; Airdalle 
and hound, male; 25-20 Stevens rifle, reloading 
tools, stamp. Forest Craven, Moores, Hill, Ind. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
Address Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars, Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Ark, 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 

hounds, Almerican Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 

Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated comntoqee, 5¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
y. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox*hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
ointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, 
ancy pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill 
Kennels, Route 2, York, Pa 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN. GAME 
plenty for sale. Bird dogs and rabbit hounds on 
O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


nels, Lexington, 


trial. 


You haven’t forgotten 
how. Prepare for recon- 
struction by reconstruct- 
ing yourself. But be sure 
of your equipment. We 
make tents, camp furni- 
ture and camp equipment 
that are right. Send for 
our catalog 619. It’s free. 


Ge0-B-Carpenrer x Co 


430 N. Wells Street Chicago, IIl. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as bagga e, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable 

stronger than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Tecate 
ments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 
World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalog. 


KING FOLDING GANVAS BOAT CO. 428 Harrison St, Kalamazeo, Mich 
ITHACA 
WINS 


This is MayorReed, of 
Manchester, N.H., 
who won the 
championship 
of the six 
New England 
States with 

an Ithaca 

Gun he had 
never shot before. 
More positive 


of Today 


HE B.S.A. rifle is play- 
ing as important a part 
in the enforcement of terms 


the eee nats proof that any man 


Thousands of soldiers of can brea k more 
ching targets with an 


the Allies are mar 
through “Germany today Ithaca. Catalog free. 
Double hammerless 


armed with B.S.A.’s. 
guns, $32.50 up 


MeritEstablished 


TheB.S.A. proved its merit 
in the War. long as 
memory lasts the B.S. A. 
rifle must be associated 
with the stubborn defense 
against the pitiless’ aggres- 
sion of the enemy, and 
with the final triumph of 
Allied Arms. 

Future B.S.A. products 
must benefit from the re- 
markable war-time effort 
and experience of the 


Single trap guns, 
$100 up 


Address Box 25 
ITHACA GUNCO. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


* makers. 


With these prospects for 
the future we shall deal 
in our next month’s an- 
nouncementin this journal. 


Further information and 
rifle booklet sent free on 
request. Write for it. 


THE BIRMINGHAM. SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 
Dept. 20, Birmingham, England 


Target Shootin 
At “io The Cost 


¥ actually make this great saving in target 
caine with yourfavorite big game rifle by using 
22, .25 or .32 pistol cartridges in connection with 


MARBLES Auniliary Cartridges 


instead of theregularrifieammunition. 
Each cartridge more than paysforite 

self by the saving on 100 rounds at 

target practice. Used by National #7 
Guard andthousandsofsports- 4 

men. For mostallsporting 

rifles, Loaded in maga- 

zine orbreech. Bullet 


ig set into rifling. y 
Without ae the . 
ee easiateeah ing Specialties for 
iliary,exploding cartr sportsmen. 

Marble Arms & Mig. Co. 526Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


IT HOOKS ’EM EVERY TIME! 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook re- 
leases when fish strikes and sudden stop when hook 
-—p— reaches end of slot sets the hook firmly into 
jaw. Darts 
and dives just 
like a real 

fish. 
more than any 


Write for complete 
catalog of Sixty 


; and to a sharp point. 


other spoon : 
wooden | 


or 

minnow. Great for all game fish such as Black Bass, 

Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, etc. Made 

in six sizes. Ask your dealer for Knowles Automatic 

Striker or we will send it postpaid. Fully guaranteed. 

ae free. Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COP 
PER—BRASS. 


Length : ” 21%" 25%” 8%” 44%" 5%” 
i "B50 35c 55c 75c 90c $1.25 
89 Sherwood Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Agents Wanted 


AAA 1 
) Donat aan esas 


ore Wich tie taarrolon a ieee oe 


KENNEBEC CANOES ee oe 


The ‘‘tumble home’’ of the Kennebec makes this 
canoe absolutely safe for man, woman and child. 
Our catalog sent free for asking—tells why. 


Kennebec Boat & Cance 02. 73 R. R. Square, 
Waterville, 
Gaara 


To complete FOREST AND STREAM file 
advertiser will pay $1.00 per copy for the 
following numbers: 3 April, 1915; 2 May, 1915; 
3 July, 1915; 3 August, 1915; 2 December, 1915; 
2 April, 1916; 2 May, 1916; 2 November, 1916. 

Address Librarian 
FOREST AND STREAM. 9 E. 40th St., N. Y, City 


BOOK ON ROPE ae 
Useful Knots, Witches, Splices, etc. ‘How different ee 
nots that are unsafe, etc. Ove geen Al abet 
Sears ae OTe a 32044. Mot Halsted St, corenae 
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1 UNIDENTIFIED FISH 

A. J. Sprague, fish culturist for the 
Alaska Fish and Game Club at Juneau, 
has discovered something different in the 
fish world. It was while Mr. Sprague, 
Charles Davidson, Charles D. Garfield 
and Frank Metcalf were planting 7,000 
sockeye salmon fry in Turner Lake, 
about 25 miles from Juneau, that the at- 
tention of all these men were directed 
to this strange member of the finny 
tribe. The sexes are almost identical in 
appearance, except that the developed 
ova of the female fish gives her a more 
round, plump appearance. Those seen 
and secured were around six inches in 
length. 

The upper and lower jaw of this 
species of fish, also the head, is decidedly 
sharp, more so than in the salmon or 
cut-throat trout. This gives the fish the 
appearance of the king salmon. 

The caudal fin is deeply forked, base 
of caudal fin is very narrow, head small 
Dorsal fin high 
and to center; very sharp pointed. The 
eye is rather large, greenish blue in ap- 
pearance. 

The color of the fish is deep indigo 
blue above lateral line and silvery be- 
low. It fades rapidly when taken from 
the water. There is an entire absence 
of spots, which would otherwise assist 
in classifying or identifying them with 
the trout or salmon markings in a fish 
of this size. 


DEATH OF A CANADIAN 
SPORTSMAN 


O the many fishermen who visit 

Bathurst, N. B., every year to en- 

joy the good fishing to be had there, 
the recent death of Mr. Henry Bishop 
will come as a heavy loss. He was the 
one man at Bathhurst to whom fisher- 
men went to for advice and direction. 
Many prominent sportsmen have been 
entertained at his fishing preserves and 
it was largely because of his unbounded 
enthusiasm for the Nepisiguit as a fish- 
ing stream that it became so well known. 
Year after year anglers from all parts 
of the country came to Bathurst and 
were always sure of a cordial welcome 
from Mr. Bishop. He will be greatly 
missed by a host of friends, 


THE ANATOMY OF 
THE CANOE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 159) 


This shell is covered with wide cotton 
duck, which should be specially woven. 
This covering is stretched tightly over 
the shell and is filled with a preparation 
that dries hard in from two to four 
weeks. Then the canoes are finished up 
with gunwales, seats, etc., and painted 
in whatever colors are desired. Canvas 
covered construction gives a very dur- 
able canoe. They are about the same 
weight as the average all-wood canoe 
but not lighter. They are tough and can 
stand the exposure to the weather with- 
out bad results and they can be easily 
repaired. 


Cllustrations by courtesy of Peterborough Canoe 
ompany.) 
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HOW TO TIE THE ARTIFICIAL FLY | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167) 


the extreme end where the tail is fast- 
eed, since this makes an uneven protu- 
berance, just where it is not wanted. All 
the above material should be included up 
to the point shown in No. 8. You can 
easily see this makes the lower part of 
the body even; the upper part after we 
attach the lower portion to the hook is 
easy to finish, by comparison. No. 9 
shows the silk, tinsel and horsehair ap- 
plied in accordance with my statement. 
Tie the silk, the tinsel and horsehair to 
No. 8, as I have directed, and it will ap- 
pear exactly as No. 9, as all, of them are 
included in the body. Take No. 9 be- 
.tween the thumb and finger and wind 
each one evenly in this succession up to 
the point shown in No. 9; first, the silk, 
second, the tinsel; six or eight times of 
this is spirally wound over the silk, lastly 
the horsehair, which is applied to cover 
all the body. Each of these must be 
secured at every individual winding with 
two turns of tieing silk and half hitch, 
‘when properly constructed it will appear 
as No. 10. 


N the progressive stage of making this 
fly, at this point it is necessary to ap- 
ply the wings... Select two small speck- 

eled mallard feathers, which have been 
dyed a light yellow; be sure they match 
each other; tear off the ragged ends; and 
as much of the other part of the feathers 
as will make them the size required; 
place them in opposition to each other; 
take a piece of tieing silk and bind the 
ends of the feathers, which have been al- 
lowed to remain, from a point just below 
the filments of the feathers, down the 
mid rib, for half an inch. All this is 
. illustrated in Fig. 11. Now if you don’t 
do this these duck feathers will straddle 
all over the country and you can’t handle 
them when you turn the wing back, which 
is the last operation, with the exception 
of applying the tieing silk, which holds 
them in place and forms the head. Re- 
member you have a fly in your vise in the 
condition represented in Fig. 5. Carry 
the thread of the same figure to the 
extreme end of the shank and half hitch 
it. Take Fig. No. 11 between the thumb 
and finger; place it on the upper side of 
the hook, allowing it to project the eighth 
of an inch beyond the shank, and bind 
it on neatly and securely about a half 
an inch down the shank, as shown in Fig. 
12; cut off all the ends remaining at this 
point. Now this wing remains just 
where it is until the remainder of the fly 
is finished, and it is turned back. Take 
the constructed portion of the detached 
body, Fig. 10, and place it in the position 
shown in Fig. 13; bind it on securely and 
firmly with eight or ten turns of the tie- 
ing silk, exactly as indicated. You will 
notice how this portion of the body is 
slanted upward; this assures that it will 
be in its proper position. Wind tightly 
the ends of the gut which remain un- 
wound in Fig: 18. You then have your 
detached body curving in a natural way. 
We will apply the hackle in a moment, 
when we have finished the upper part of 
the body, and it is very important, so I 
will direct you how to prepare it. 


HE directions in this line usually 
given are: apply the hackle, stroke 
it back and tie it down. This is all 

“poppy talk,” when this method is aired; 
the party responsible for it does not know 
how to dress a fly. Select a hackle of 
the desired size and color, strip it of the 
undesirable fibres; from the upper part 
of the mid-rib, Fig. 14, catch it in the 
right finger and thumb, draw it 
through the thumb and finger of the 
left hand until the fibres stand out hori- 
zontally or nearly so, Fig. 14. 
easiest way for you-to complete the 
remainder of this operation is as fol- 
lows: Take the hackle, Fig. 14, and se- 
cure it in your vise, at the left hand side 
of it at the point right side uppermost. 
Grasp in the thumb and finger of the left 
hand and put it upon the stretch; then 
run the nail of the forefinger of the 
right hand on each side of the mid- 
rib until the hackle is turned over, so 


ta speak, and appears as Fig. 15, same | 


plate. This hackle when fixed in this 
way will go on beautifully without tangle 
or ruffle of a feather. 


T this stage you no doubt will 


be pretty well tired out, but we 


must finish the fly. You have at- | 
tached the lower portion of your body, ' 
Fig. 18. Wind your tieing silk over the | 


part of the gut exposed in Fig. 13, and 
it wili take care of itself. When you 
wind it will keep the body securely at- 
tached, Fig. 15. Take a piece of floss 
silk, also a strand of horsehair of suf- 
ficient length to form the upper part 
of the body on the shank; tie it as 
shown in the illustration. This body 
must be carried up to the point shown 
in Fig. 15. This will leave room to 
apply the hackle and form the head 
of your fly when you bend back the 
wings. The size and application of 
this body is shown in Fig. 16. Wind 
your floss silk carefully and make the 
body smooth and symmetrical; over it 
apply the horsehair. Secure both these 
operations with two turns of the tieing 
silk and half hitch, When you have 
finished this take the turned over hackle 
in your left hand and attach it im- 
mediately above the body you have just 
completed. Tie it so that when secured 
the hackle will point to the left. Wind 
it evenly and closely until it reaches a 
point about the eighth of an inch from 
the extreme end of the shank; tie it se- 
curely and clip off any ends that remair. 
Then bend back the feather wing; bind 
them down securely and form if possible 
a neat head to fly; secure with two or 
three half hitches. This finishes the fly, 
with the exception of the application of 
a little white shellac varnish to the head. 
If you have had good luck your fly will 
be a counterpart of Fig. 16. Fig. 17 is 
a detached bodied May-fly, dressed with 
a transparent wing of my invention. 
This article deals with but the leading 
outlines of the art. It will be a pleasure 
for me to continue these articles on the 
artificial fly until we master the art 
of tieing the Salmon fly and the fish- 
scale gnatt. 


The , 
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COMFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. ese pillows have 
removable wash covers and are ‘© SANITARY— ; 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical — for all uses. . 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 2 .50. Postpaid ane in U. 8. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. 

“METROPOLITAN ae esos" 

HED 


ESTABLIS: 
Made Only _ 
Athol, Mass. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., 


Now for That 
Campin’ Trip? 
You have been planning it 


for a long time and the 
cost is so little. 


Hew About Your Outfit? 


We cat® help you with suggestions of things you 
will. need for your a = eee 
whole book full of ’em—jus press—our 
new catalog No. 16, Write for it Todays FREE, 
Lowest Prices. Money-Back Guaran 


twenty-five sportsmen to join me in an exclusive 
hunting and fishing club. Seer in Sullivan 
County, New York, adjoining e Hartwood 

Club, the Merriewold Club and the famous 
Chester W. Chapin game preserve, For par- 
a ca apply to J. 8. Holden, Port Jervis, 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTHLY: SEVEN 
acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE.—4 ROOM FURNISHED COT- 
tage and 8 lots on the south shore of Com- 
merce Lake, Oakland County, Michigan. Fine 
bathing, fishing and hunting. The Huron River 
flows through the lake. Price $2,200, terms; also 
fine building lots $50 to $500, with $10 down and 
= * od month. I. E. Terry, owner, Pontiac, 

ich. 


FOR SALE.—BEST SPECKLED TROUT 
preserve in Ontario, exclusive streams, ponds, 
and lake, well stocked; every convenience, new 
club house, boats, barn, stables and garage. Ap- 
ply 701 Standard Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


MY SUMMER CAMP AT UPPER DAM, ME., 
on the edge of the most tamous trout and sal- 
mon pool in America. Completely furnished and 
modern throughout. $500 for summer season. 
Address E. M. Nicholas, 20 E. Broad St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

TO LET.—BUNGALOW AT LAKE COBBOS- 
see, 6 miles from Augusta, Me., by electric road. 
Furnished; sleeps six; bath and toilet; wood and 
ice; landlocked salmon, trout, bass, white perch, 
a in lake. Two weeks, $78; 7% $125; 

and June, $225. William ‘Welch, R. F. D. 8, 
Ha lowell, Me. 
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Everything used in the 


In asking you definitely to say 
“Spratt’s” when buying DOG, 
POULTRY, or CAGE BIRD 
FOODS, we are asking you to 
accept our guarantee of the de- 
pendability, purity and excel- 
lence of all our productions. 


composition of 


SPRATT’S FOODS is used for the definite 


purpose of promoting vigorous health. 


NO FANCY-NAMED FOOD is of our manu- 
facture unless coupled with our name and 


trade-mark “X. 


In the best inter- 
ests of your pets, 
therefore, when 
ordering their 
food, remember 


ae 
SPRATT’S PATENT L 


DENTS CONDITION PILLS 


‘x If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will, They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


\ If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. e 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN, 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some d rabbit hounds, Dogs sent on 1, 
Dogs rded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


J. WESTERN WARNER'S 
(DUDE RANCH) 
summer resort is located on the Kootenai River in 
the Cabinet Range of the Rocky Mountains in 
Montana and affords some of the best fishing and 
hunting in the West. 

Good saddle horses and fine trails and roads, 
every mile a pleasure, private cabins and tents, 
board and saddle horse by day or month. Spring 
bear hunting a specialty, all other big game in 
season. ‘Write to 


J. WESTERN WARNER, HUNTER and GUIDE 
LIBBY, MONT. 


Oorang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All-Roand Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Sted © 
Oorang Kennels 


Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 


ne 
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THE GORDON SETTER 


IS handsome breed of Setters de- 
rive their name from the Dukes of 
Gordon, who owned a most impor- 
tant kennel of black-and-tan and black- 
white-and-tan Setters, at a period consid- 
erably in advance of Dog Shows. No 
claim is made that the Dukes of Gordon 
originated the breed, and it has also 
been conclusively proven that they were 


- not responsible for the prejudice against. 


white markings, which was developed at. 
Bench Shows after classes were provided 
for them in 1861, which resulted in com- 
plete elimination of those specimens con- 
taining white in any form. 

The early history of the Gordon Setter 
is wrapped in much mystery, considering 
the fact that they are of comparatively 
recent origin. A great many writers. 
have stated that in the early days of the 
breed, the Duke crossed one of his best. 
dogs on a black-and-tan Collie named 
Maddy, which lived on the estate and was. 
remarkably clever in finding grouse. It. 
is said that she did not point them, her 
habit. being to stop and watch the birds: 
as soon as she had them located, It is. 
conceded, even by those who deny the 
authenticity of this story, that occasion- 
ally one sees the tail of the Collie in 
strains that trace back to the Duke’s: 
kennel, and it is also notable that many 
Gordon Setters display in working birds, 
a desire to go round their game just as a 
Collie goes round a flock of sheep. 

Another theory is that the breed is the 
result of crossing the ordinary Setter 
on the leggy, black Springing Spaniel. 
There ‘is a similarity in the physiognomy 
of the Gordon Setter and the Field 
Spaniel and the latter in early days was 
a leggy dog of Setter-like type, so that. 
this cross could have been made without 
affecting the working characteristics of 
the Setter. This is a plausible explana- 
tion of the dog’s origin. 

Still another theory provides that the 
black-and-tan Setter has been produced 
by a cross with the Irish Setter and the 
black Pointer, which latter is a Scotch 
product. This likewise is more feasible 
than the Collie story. All of the expla- 
nations are, however, mere conjecture, 
and there exists no definite or conclusive 
information on the subject. 

At the present time, the breed no lon- 
ger exists in purity at the Gordon es- 
tates. The dogs there now are heavily 
crossed with the Laverack and other 
strains. 

The Gordon Setter is a much heavier 
dog than his English brother, being 
coarser in skull, thicker in shoulders and 
loaded down with much useless lumber. 
In consequence, they lack sufficient speed 
for present day Field Trials. They 
make, however, steady, reliable shooting 
dogs as they have splendid noses and 
biddable dispositions. Their strikingly 
handsome coloring and intelligence com- 
mend them to many people. 

In selecting Gordon Setter puppies, the 
usual Setter points should be looked for, 
such as long head; square muzzle; well 
developed occipital bone; short body; 
deep chest; straight forelegs; short, 
straight tail, and the typical black-and- 
tan markings, the tan of a rich, dark 


mahogany. 





